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FROOM TOOK HEART AND ASKED.JBT TO POSR FOR HIM, 


HER TRUE LOVE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


Tr was spring in Creamshire—a delicious, 
Lowery, suuny apring. All nature was rejoic 
end nowhere more gaily than at Hollytree Farm. 

Taere were tender shadows amid the foliage of 
the new-clad beech, daisies graced the trim, well- 
kept lawn, cowalips filled tle meadows, bluebells 
tifted their heads, as if trying to reach the long, 
clan ting sunbeams ; the delicate almond blossom 
perfumed the air with its fragrance, snow-white 
arabis, gay-coloured hyacinths, scarleb ribes, and 
the tri-leaved berberry dened the eye ; while 
over the quaint, grey old house crept and clung 
the deciduous yellow jasmine, and ia odd, out-of- 
she-way nooks 


“ There sprang the violete al newe, 
And fresh pervinke, rich of hewe.” 
! The venerable yew-trees, carved and cut into 
queer shapes, like elephants’ heads and huge 











cockrobins, that flanked either side of the gate- 
way at Hollytree Farm, were looking fxmous, 
and quite justified their owner, Mr. ‘lrevor, in 
bis pride of them, and his burst of admiration 
as he came down the path from the house, slash- 
ing the grass with his whip, and occasionally 
letting the long lash fall gentiy across Nora, the 
bull-dog’s back, to check her noisy and vbstre- 
perous demonstrations of affeation. 

“T tell thee, Bab, the yews look grand!” he 
was saying to his wife, as she followed him down 
to the gate, where a dog-cart stood, horeed by a 
ae bay mare. ‘‘Grand! There’s nothing 
ike them for many a mile around! Nor in all 
Cresmehire, for the matter o’ that. The whole 

lace couldn’t look better. It's just the thing 
or a Londoner, weary o’ all the dust and the 
muck that’s there. 1 warrant you he'll like the 
green freshness o” his surroundings, and stay here 
many @ month!” 

* Ah! well, Nat,” returned Mrs, Trevor, with 
something like a sigh, “I hope it'll all be,as you 
say, aud turn out fine for us.” 

“ Why shouldn't it, lass?” he queried, sharply, 
id round aud facingher, “ Why shouldnt 
it ” 





“ T—I don’t know,” she answered, hesitatingly, 
“unless it is that we've been so long alone— 
you, I, and Jet. Maybe we won't get on ao cosy- 
like with # stranger in our midst.” 

"Pooh! Nonsense! We shall get on just os 
woll ; and you seem to forget, he's a-going to pay 
liberal.” 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Then take it into consideration, and don't 
make such a poor mouth over the matter! Don’s 
fash yourself any more, isas, but get in and set 
your rooms to rights, and see there's a rare good 
tea ready when I come back with Mr. Froom,” 
and mounting into the cart and gathering up the 
reins, Farmer Trevor touched the mare, and 
away she sprang like a lightning flash, the bull- 
dog runniog quickly and easily at her heels. 

On they went swiftly through the pretty 
Creamehire country, now rolling down a hill, 
slowly and surely, now going up one with a rush 
and skurry ; on through rural lanes and shady 
roads, bordered with hedges and trees, beautiful 
with an exquisite tracery of pale green, and here 
and there the flash of opening buds ; on through 
the leafy woodlands, where the moss was starred 
with bright-hued blossoms, and the air jubilant 
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with wild birds’ song; on through the village to 
he primitive little wooden station of Durdene, 
vhere the great, panting, snorting steam monster 
ad just arrived as the farmer brought up his 
lidgety blood-mare to a standstill. 
ne solitary passenger alighted, and looked 
rather helplessly round as the train snorted and 
pufted, and went on ite way again, leaving him 
solus on the platform, with a bag, sketching 
paraphernalia, and portmanteau at hia feeb, an 
elongated overcoat on his arm, and a red setter 
at his heels, 

The only porter visible wae just disappearing 
through a door marked “ Private,” when Farmer 
Trevor, imagining the tall stranger was none 
other than bia expected visitor, Mr. Froom, hul- 
loaed loudly to him, and told him to ask the gentle 
man if be went by the name of Froom, and if 
he did to bring hie traps aboard the cart, and tell 
him Mr. ‘Trevor was waiting for him. 

Jim Kolt obeyed these directione, and a few 
minutes later the stranger was seated by the 
farmer, his baggage “aboard,” and his long coat 
comfortaily disposed of. 

“ Will your dog follow the cart?” asked bis 
host that was to be, looking ab the setter, who 
was exchanging salutations of a friendly nature 
with the ferocious-looking Nora. 

“Oh, yes; Valis ueed to that sort of thing,” 
replied the guest, and once more touching Vidged 
with the whip, her master urged her into a quick 
trot, and they went back through the. Jovely 
scenery that lies between Durdene station and 
Hollytree Farm. 

On the way the old man grew quite eommuni- 
eative, and plunged ints an account of his family 
affairs, to which his companion listened with but 
ecant interest. He; however, did put one ques 
tion, which was relevaut to his own comfort,-— 

‘‘ Have you a large family, Mr. Trevor?” 

“Nairey a one, Fleaven did not bless as that 
way,” and, fora moment, a shade of melancholy 
resied on the ald man’s sun-browned face, “‘ But 
we have Jet,” he added quickly, brightening 
visibly ; ‘an’ she’s been a most as good asa 
chick 0’ our own, an’ we coulda’t love her better 
if she were than we do,” 


“Jet?” ejaculated his companion, interroga- 
tively. 

‘* My niece, sir,” 

“Oh!” 


**T hope you don’t mind her being one o’ the 
household. Shewin’t skittish ab all,” observed 
Mr. Trevor, with rather an anxious glance abd his 
prize, the ‘! artist-chap,” 

“Mind? Ob! not at all—nob at all,” re 
sponded Froom quickly, wondering to himself 
meanwhile, with no little amusement, what would 
be the result if he did“ mind,” and how the 
farmer, in case of his objecting, intended to get 
rid of that part of the live stock, 

‘She’s the daughter o’ my brother John,” 
went on Trevor, in an explanatory way. ‘ He 
wae bookish, a regular echolar, his head crammed 
full o’ learning. Nota bit like me,” with a wave 
of the hand towards himeelf, meant to deprecate 
his rough epeech and conntrified appearance. 
“Careful ’bout his dress, quite a daady, an’ 
handsome beyond description, After the old 
man’s death he went up to London and married 
one o’ the quality—o girl with blue blood in her 
veins, an’ hardly a gown to her back, who fell in 
love with his comely face. He only lived two 
year after the marriage. We've a taint o' con- 
sumption in the family, an’ poring over the 
books far inte the night and want o’ rest brought 
it 6ut in him. Jack came down here to see what 
fresh air would do, but if weren’t a bit o’ good ; 
be drooped and faded like, an’ died in the 
sutumn, jue as the harvest were garnered in, 
an’ his baby a twelvemonth gid.” 

“Poor fellow!” said the listener, seeing he 
was expected to ray something. 

‘Yea, Ib were mortal sad. His wife's agony 
wers something awful to see. We buried him 
over yonder in Durdene churchyard, an’ she 
never could make up her mind to leave the 
place, though her grand relatives offered to take 
her back; but she wouldn’t.go, and stayed 
with us until she died also, eleven years ister, 
0’, my old woman says,.& broken heart. Any- 
ways, during those years it always seemed a 











struggle with her which she should do, stay 
on earth with her babe, or go to Heaven to join 
him, an’ at last she made up her wind and died 
quietly.” 

“ A very sad story.” 

‘' Yes, sir ; an’ the only bright bit in it is Jet. 
She's lived with us now these seventeen year an’ 
has been the sunshine o” our lives.” 

“ Extremely kind and charitable of you to give 
her a home.” . 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed the farmer, 
sturdily. ‘‘Jet has sixty. poun’ a-year o’» her 
own, an’ that more’n pays for her bite an’ sups 
an’ the pretty gowns she wears. But if she 
hadn't a ha’ppeny I'd be proud and glad to give 
her a home, ay! and share my Inet crust with 
her, an’ eo would my old woman, She's been a 
good child to us, blesa her! Am’ she’s edicated 
well,” he went on, with great pride, “ Alicia 
taught her while che lived, an’ afterwards our 
parson’s wife, Mrs. Rose, bad her to learn with 
her own children, from a grand French governess. 
So she speaks furrin languages, an’ plays the 
pianny an’ sings like a lark, and ‘broiders beau- 
tiful, an’—an'—-is quite a lady,” concluded her 
trumpeter. ert i ' 

“Indeed,” remarked Froom,.in rather @ dis- 
gusted aort of way, a vision of a bcarding-school 
miss, with a dash of the @airy-maid about her, 
floating before his mind’s eye. 

Somehow or other, though, part of his diseon- 
tent pasred away, as the farmer, saying, “ Here 
we are,’ drew up by the huge cockrobins, and 
Froom’s eye lighted on the grey, rambling 
jasmine. covered house, 

It was euch a peaceful rural scene, The 
sinking sun had fallen below the canopy of 
tree-tops, and streamed in Jong level lines of 
ruddy light amid the tall columns of their stems. 

Away in the cowslip-bordered meadows down 
Ly the river, which glinted and sparkled along, 
stood the kine, knee-deep in the lush flower- 
enamelled grass, lowing uneasily. Their udders 
were heavy with milk ; they were waiting to be 
driven to the milking-sheds, 

A drove of sheep were goiug towards their 
pen, guarded by a clever-looking coilie. 

Ringdoves and mottled pigeons cooed and 
wheeled overhead ; rooks cawed and wrangled 
in the high elm-trees, while from ‘the farm- 
yard—which lay at the back of the house— 
came the cackle of fowls, the gobble-gobble of 
turkeys, the unmelodious gruvt of pigs, the 
stamping and neighing of horses, and the sharp, 
short bark of the watch-dog, 

“This way, sir,” said the farmer, throwing 
open the gaily-painted green and white gate, and 
going up the path between the tidy garden-beds 
of spring flowers. 

Mr. Froom' followed slowly, his eyes on the 
quaint, rambling old grey building, with ita 
many-paned bulging windows, cross-beams of 
dark wood, gabled roof, and massive oak door— 
out of which stepped a girl in a simple black 
gown, with a great knob of cowslips and violets 
at. her throat—a girl so perfect, so wonderfully 
beautiful, that Laurence Froom could only stare 
at her in speechless amazement ; and when the 
farmer, with no little pride, announced,— 

“My niece, Alicia Trevor!” he clasped her 
outstretched hand in silence, and still gazed at 
the dark, bright mfgnonne face—the face of & 
woman he felt whose life must be a romance, or 
whore loveliness would create one, 

She was rather under middle height, but 
exquisitely moulded and graceful as a fawn. Her 
hair, which wae deep purplish-black—and which, 
he afterwards learnt, gained her the sobriquet of 
Jet—was cut short, and wreathed her shapely 
little head in a bewildering mass of rings and 
waves and tiny cherubic curls ; her little scarlet 
mcuth was arched and mobile; her eyea grey, 
large-pupilled and dark-lashed ; her nose straight 
and clear-cut; her face, from brow to chin, a 
pure, uniform pallor. 

Hitherto Froom had always admired women 
with a dash of carmine in their cheeks ; but as 
he gazed at Jet he felt 

* One shade the moré, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless charm ;" 
and that nothing could be more pleasing to the 
eye than that delicate waxen whiteness. 


Mies Trevor seemed to find his fixed 
slightly embarrassing, for she stooped and ed 
up an atomite fox-terrier with = k and..brown 
nose and a stubby white tail, who was walking 
round Val in an a ive and quarrelsome sort 
of way, as though inviting the setter to “ come 
on”’ and fight like a man, or rather, like a dog. 

“My dog is very guint observed Froom, 
breaking the awkward silence, “I hope he 
won't inconveniesce you at all. He must be 
chained up somewhere,” s 

“Ob, no” rejoined Jet, quickly, “ It would 
be a shame to chain the poor fellow up, Boots 
is very quarrelsome at first, but will soon get 
used to hi In a day or td at most they will 
be capital friends.” 

“ Boots! What a curious name for a dog!” 

“Yes, J called him Bijou when he was given 
to me two years ago, a pup a few weeks old ; but 
he was rather pe Nahe and gnawed uncle's 
bluchers, so he said Bijou was too pretty a name 
for him and christened him Boots.’ 

“Ah!” hed Froom, as he patted the- 
enarly atom’s head. “See what a grand name 
you lost by your bad conduct |!” 

“He's a:rere miechievyous tike,” observed Mr, 
Trevor, with a glance at the blucher-loving Boots 
that wag mot altogether cordial. “ But will you 
come in, sir! I'll show you your room,” and 
Froom assenting, etepped through the massive, 
queerly-carven doorway, and followed the farmer 
up the winding staircase to a fair-sized, low-- 
ceilinged room, under the gable in the roof of 
the two-storied old farm-house ; 2 room smellin 
sweetly of lavender and dried rose-leaves, an 
looking deliciously clean, with its old-fashioned 
fringed white draperies, and spindle-legged Chip- 
peudale furniture, ‘I thought you would prefer 
‘this room, the viéw from it being: the prettiest, 
Bat if you'd prefer any o’ the others, sir, you can 
‘see them to-morrow and choose yourself.” 

. “No, thank you,” replied Froom, looking 

through the latticed window at the my 
of meadow and field and woodland. ‘“ This, f 
think, could hardly be improved on, and will just 
suit me fn every respect.” 3 

“T am glad to hear you say so, sir. I'll leave 
you now, and send ove o’ the lasses up with your 
traps ; and tea is ready in the parlour when you 
wish to come to it.” 

“Thanks, I shall be down in a minute, I 
only want a brueh and comb and a little. cold 
water.” 

In a very short space of time he had concluded 
his ablutions and descended the etaira, at the foot 
of which stood the farmer, waiting to show the 
“artist chap” the way to the parlour, and 
introduce him to Mre. Trevor, who, gorgeous in 
a lavender silk gown, fiounced and befurbelowed 
in the fashion of the year one, stood in the door- 
way to receive him, 

“ My wife)” 

" Delighted to make your acquaintance, Mrs, 
Trevor,” said Laurence, shaking ber hand with 
an amount of cordiality that he would probably 
not have shown if her niece had been the mixture 
of boarding-echool mies and milkmaid: he had 
imagined her. 

Very kind of you, Mr. Froom,” murmured 
the little apple-cheeked old lady, curteeying with 
great digvity and quite a grand air, for she, 
having naturally good roanners, and associating 
constantly with Jet, was entirely free from the 
roughness and provinciality, which, to a casual 
observer, conveyed the impression’ that her 
hushand wae quite a common and uneducated 
-map. “I hope you will be comfortable here, and 
enjoy your stay with us.” 

“Thanks, I'm eure I shall,’ he answered, a8 
they entered the parlour, bis eyes resting on Jet, 
who wae, like Werter’s - Charlotte, “ gravely 
eutting bread-and-butter ” from a huge home- 
made loaf, and trying at the same time to keep 
the stubbly-tailed and belligerent Boots, Who wos 
seated on her lap, quiet, as he dis evidend 
signa of a desite for a “round” » Val, who 


was following closely at his niaster’s heels. 

All through the meal Froom’s eyes wandered 
back to Jet’s beautiful face, 1¢ took hie artist's 
+ oOo pale pure colouring, tho straight features, - 
t 





e intellectual exprersion ; aud later on in the 
evening, when he stood in the garden, emoking 
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a post-prandial cigar before going to roost, he 
seemed to see nothing of all the moonlit land- 
scape, hear nothing of all the sounds of night. 
His eyes were blind and his ears deaf to all but 
the memory of one face and the echo cf one 
voice ; and throwing away his half-finished cigar, 
he went in under the roof that sheltered her. 

- Better, far better, would it have been for him 
to have turned away into the darkness of the 
night, aud never to have put foot again within 
Hollytree Farm. Better for him and better for 
the being who was destined to be dearer to him 
than aught else on earth, 


—— 


CHAPTER IL 


Jer and her aunt were seated at the table when 
‘Froom entered the parlour the next morning, 
the former occupied, as she had been the evening 
before, in cutting bread-and butter, and the latter 
busy with the coffee cups and tea-urn, 

**T hope you'll excuse me, Mr, Froom,” said 
the farmer, when the substantial breakfast came 
to a conclusion. “I have to go to a sale o’ 
horses and beeves at Linthorpe’s farm. If you'd 
care togo roun’ and see the place, Jet’ll take you, 
or she'll show you where there are pretty bite 0’ 
scenery. She knows ’em all,” 

_ ” replied the young man. “I should 
like to see the ny if Mi revor will kindly 
act as cicerone.’’ 

“Oh, yes! certainly, if you will wait a few 
minutes. I must just feed my dogs,” and she 
went out of the room with her uncle, and Froom 
was left alone with a buxom, rosy-cheeked, 
country lass, who was clearing the table with a 
great deal of unnecessary noise and clatter, and 
who stole sundry serreptitious glances at the 
tall, grave-looking stranger, whose blue eyes were 
wandering round the delightful oak-panelled old 
parlour in an inquisitive way. 

“Your master and mistress don’t generally 
use this room for meals, do they?” he asked, 
suddenly, addressing hi to the buxom 
weuch clattering the plates and dishes, 

“Noa surr,” she replied, blushing purple at 
being caught in the act of eyeing him curiously. 

“ Which room do they use }” 

‘* The zecond kitchin, surr, over near our’n,” 
. “T am ready now, Mr. Froom,” said a 
sweet, éven voice ; and Jet stood in the door- 
way, with a great coarse aun-bonnet framing her 
delicate face, 

“Oh, thanks!” rejoined the young mau, 
stepping across to her side, ‘I hope Lam not 
taking you from any daily duties }” 

Part of my duily duty lies in the farmyard,” 
she answered, with one of her rare, sweet 
emiles, as they passed out into the garden, 
“T have my chicks to feed ; and when uncle is 
away, I always go round and see that the men 
ave dotag. theie work, and attending to the 
animale ly.” pt 

" Useful as well as beautiful,” he murmured 
sotto voce. 

gt | ip ge you don’t care. much about 
pigs?” she asked, as they stopped for a mo- 
—_ by the ety, fuil of great, corpulent, pink 
pigs. 

No, not very much: They'do not strike 
me as being particularly intereeting animals. 
Granting and eating, eating and grunting, so 
passing their lives.” 

“Yes, and varying those performances by 
squealing “occasionally.” Uncle Nat is very 
proud of hia pigs, though, We need not look at 
thern any longer as they don’t interest you,” 

“ No, of coursé not,” he’ agreed. 

Not that he had been looking at them. His 
eyes had wandered constantly to her face, and 
he determined’ to ask permission to sketch 
her, in the shady sun bonnet, as coon as ‘he 
could, without giving offence, 

Jet was entirely unconscious of his fixed 
gaze. Thera was @ grest deal more of. the 
child than the “woman about her, despite her 
sighteen years. She was uvconscious of. her 
great beauty. No one lad ever spoken to her 
or Complimeuted ber om it,. Her serene naiveté 
hed never been disturbed: Aunt Bab had 





watched well over the sweet meadow-flower 
left to her care, and kept the young girl from 
all kvowledge of the wicked ways of the 
world, 

“These are my espetial peta |” she told 
him, gleefully, as . whole troop of little balls 
of yellow down, who had the impudence: to 
call themeelves ducklings, and tiny, grey 
chicks came about, cagerly picking up the grain 
she sprinkled around. 

Then she showed him the geese and the 
turkeys, and the great cart-horses, and a 


hundred other things that did not interest 


him the least little bit in the world. Ouly he 


liked to hear her talk ; those sweet, even tones | 


fell soothingly on his ear, 

“The house looks very picturesque from 
here,” he observed, when at last they had seen 
everything and turned togoin. “I must make 
a sketch from this point, Only I should like 
a figure in the foreground. I am afraid the 
farm-servants wouldu’t do,” he went on, un- 
truthfully. ‘“ Would you pose for me one day, 
Mies Trevor ?” 

“Ob, yos!"’ she answered, readily ; “if you 
think I will do,” 

“Tam eure you will,” and his words were 
accompanied with an admiring glance, which 
Jet didn’t see, and if she bad seen would not 
have understood, 

“What room is this{” he queried, as they 
entered a long, low room, with a red brick 
floor, the painted walls decorated with shining 
tin covers and rewter mugs, the dreeser 
decked with a goodly array of plates and dishes 
and where an ancient eight-day clock ticked 
away with measured and soleron regularity. 

“This is a sort of parlour-kitchen, The 
other kitchen”-—and ahe pointed further down 
the passage—-"' ie where the servants and farm- 
labourers take their meals, and where every 
thing is cooked, Part of this house was built 
as far back as 1650. The date is carved ona 
beam in the entrance-hall ; and J think this was 
the parlour before the one we use as a 
sitting-room was built.” 

“And generally you use this room, and my 
coming has upset your arrangements }'’ 

‘ Aunt thought you would not care to dine in 
a place like this,” she avawered, simply. 

“But FI should!” he cried, quickly. ‘It is 
a delighful old room. Where is vour aunt? [ 
must beg ker not to alter her plans on my 
account.” 

“ Anot is in the dairy.” 

“ May I go there?” 

“Yes,” she answered, leading the way down 
a stone passage to the dairy—a great, cool, dim 
plece—where large brown earthenware pans 
were filled to the brim with rich milk, and huge 
churns stood in vesseis of iced-water, and troughs 
of buttermilk were ready to be carried off to the 
pigs, and butter dia al! shapes and forms lay about 
on marble slabs. 

Mrs. Trevor, with her jowered, chiatz gown 
tucked up under a big, white apron, was super- 
intending several buxom dairymaids, as they 
skimmed the contents of the brown pana, and 
whisked round the barrel-churns at terrific speed, 
and worked the butter into rolls and ornamental 
pats, finally placing it into\ boxes of rough pine, 
lined with paper and thin muslin, to be sent to 
market, 


“Mr, Feooma wants to apesk to you, aunt,” 
announced her nieca. 

“Lor, sir }”. ejaculated the little old lady, 
startled out of ‘her elegant manvrere, and trying 
vainly to untie the big white «pron and castit 
from. her. 

*"T won't trespass on your tims for more than 
amiaute, Mre! Trevor,” he said eagerly, noting 
herembarrasamenty : ‘“I only wanted to ask you 
not to make ‘any alterations on my account. 
Don’t make # stranger of me, please. I should 
much prefer dining in the quaint, old room I 
hear you generally use than the other one.” 

* Really, I’m sure it’s very good of you. to say 
so, Mr. Froom ; buta gentleman like you won't 
care to take your meals ina room like that!” 

Yes; I shall feel most uncomfortable if you 
put yourself to any inconvenience on my account: 


Being ou artist, of course [ like antique things 
and places.” 

“Well, if you wish it, we will dine in the 
second parlour,” agreed Aunt Bab, remembering 
her husband’s wish that the ‘‘artist chap” 
should like his surroundings and make a long 
stay with them, “Jet, my dear, will you tell 
Sukey to spread the cloth there in future!" 

“Yes, aunt,” 

And Froom having obtained what he wanted, 
fcllowed Jet out into the suushine, and got his 
sketch-book and sketched the farmhouse, and 
Daisy, aud Boots ; and then took heart and asked 
Jet to pose for him; and she did, proving herself 





to be a very good model, and one who did rot 
| tire easily, 

| Then he discovered she could draw a little, and 
| persuaded her after s while to show hitn some of 
| her efforts, which, though rough and crude, 
showed promise ; and he pointed oud mistakes, 
and gave hints, aud made himself generally 
agreeable. 

In the evening, as they sab in the orand 
parlour after tea, the farmer asked Jet to sing, 
which she did at once without any affectation or 
reluctance, and Laurence was agreeably surprised 
at the sweetness and purity of her voice and the 
taste with which she sang. 

And ao his first day at Hollytree Farm paseed, 
and another and another went by; a whole 
month came to an end, and still, to 'armer Tre- 
vor’a intense delight, the “artist chap'' showed 
no signs of going ; on the contrary, he spoke and 
acted as though he intended to make a long stay 
—which was pleasing to others at Hollytree 
Farm besides its owner, 

Broom had become that rather, dangerous 
thing, a “ general favourite.” 

All the servants were ready to fly and do his 
smallest bidding ; the. farm-jabourers and dairy 
wenches always grinned broadly from ear te ear 
when “ Muster froom” gavethem good morning. 

Daisy, Boote, and many of the other animals 
had basely deserted Jet, and showed a decided 
preference for the uew comer, while Aunt Bab, 
it ig no exaggeration to asy, W423 actualig in love 
with him. 
| He won her heart by preferring to breakfaab 
and dine in ths picuresque red-bricked kitchen, 
thus saving her ] i 





cherished parlour, with its 
treasured bric-i-brac, frou the daily intrusion of 
clumsy-fingered servants. 

Then he was so easily pleased. Alwnye conten 
with the huge rounds of beef and great lege of 
mutton that formed the homely diet at the farm, 
and declaring himself more than contend with 
the big family gooseberry pies and puddings, 
| made by Aunt Bab herself, and covered with: 
| rich thick creau:, and he was invariably ready for 
tea, at which generally appeared a dish of butter- 
milk cakes, a soda loaf, or a hot eally-\unn pre 
pared by Jet. 

‘ST like this life, it just euits me,” he said one 
day to the farmer, ‘I should like to live here 
for ever,” he added, looking at his niece, 

*€T wish you could and would, sir,” replied the 
farmer, heartily. 

“ Perhaps I may,” reapouded Laurence, with a 
Kittle ugh 

‘We shall be very pleased to ha’ you with us 
as long as ever you wish to stay,” went on the 
old man, “ Won’t we, Bab?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied the little lady, looking 
at him tenderly. 

Something in his fair face attracted her 
etrangely—the sunny blue eyes wore such a kind, 
truthful look. Yet sometimes they were clouded, 
and the corners of his handsome mouth drooped 
with a weary, inexpressibly sad look. 

Whatever his sadness, though, he never 
breathed a word of it to his hosts. Ia fact, they 
knew very little aboub him, except that he had 
grown tired of London and London life, and had 
come to the country in search of fresh sir and 
pretty scenery. hg 

He never spoke of his relatives, beyond telling 
them that he was an only child, and had lost his 
mother, his only surviving parent, about a year 
before coming to live with them; aud they were 
quite content to tell everything concerning their 
own affairs, in their usual simple-minded fashion, 
and hear next to nothing of his, 
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To Jet, the advent of Laurence Froom to Holly- 
tree Farm was an event which changed the whole 
eolour and tenor of her life—imperceptibly and 
almost entirely unknown to her, but none the 
lese thoroughly and effectually. 

She had only existed before—a happy, free, 
innocent existence it is true-—but still only exiet- 
ence. 

After his comiag she lived, though she did not 
understand the difference, nor the drift of her 
thoughts and fancies, 

She was mtensely, ignorantly, overpowerivgly 
happy, with o trustful happiness that drew its 
light and colouring from his presence, and daily, 
nay, hourly. companionship, 

The whole world seemed fairer, 


‘‘ The green grew golden above ” 


to her, the sun brighter, the flowere fairer, the 
nightingale’s note sweeter. Life was fuller, 
broader, better, she thought. And the joy she 
felt shone in her long-lashed eyes, and brightened 
in her ‘beautiful face. 

“Summer always agrees with our little lass,” 
obeerved the farmer, as he noted her shining eyes 
and heard the rippling iaughter break from her 
pretty lips. 

“ Yes,” answered his wife, looking after the 
slender giriish form that was so dear—aso very 
dear to both of them, ‘She seems to droop and 
pive in the winter.” 

“ Ay | sunshine and fresh air are life toher, 
wish all the year round 'twere summer, the little 
lass brightens wonderful in the warmth o’ May 
aud June.” 

Farmer Trevor was blind, and Aunt Bab as 
bad ; ther did not see, poor old folk, that it 
was the summer of love dawning for Jet that 
made her face bright and her heart gay. The 
sunshine of love, not the warmth of the summer 
winde, that gave new life to the little form, a | 
sweeter tone to the clear voice, a gayer ring to | 
the joyous laugh. 

They were blind, and Jet was blind—blind and 
happy, with a happiness that comes but once, 
and once only, to poor mortals in this dreary, 
work-a-day world, 








CHAPTER IIL 


‘Mav I come and help you, Miss Jet?” 

They were in the kitchen-garden—-Lauronce 
aud Jet, She was kneeling among the straw- 
berries, selecting the ripest and piling them 
carefully on a great cabbage leaf; he was stand- 
ing by the rustic bridge which spanned the little 
brawling brook, which gurgled and rippled 
merrily along, dividing the kitchen-garden, 
gazing intently, yearningly, at the graceful, well- 
poieed, dusky little head, on which the early 
morning sun was beaming. She was quite un- 
conscious of his close proximity, and lifted her 
head to look at him, with a sudden rush of 
colour in her cheeke. 

* Yea ; you can come and help if you wish.” 

“* Certainly I wish,” and Froom strode across 
the gingerbread bridge, and selecting a cabbage 
leaf of huge dimensions from a pile beside Jet, 
proceeded to help in the operation of strawberry 


picking, i 


‘* You have been eating as well as picking!” 
“OF course, ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
hire.’ Besides, they always taste better in the 
early morning when the dew is on them.” 

« Really ?” 

" Yes, really |” 

“T wonder if they do,” 

“ Try one and see,” she replied, holding up a 
ruddy, tempting berry. 

“Thanks, I will,” and taking it, be munched 
it slowly and gravely, as though trying to get 
the fuli flavour of the dew. 

“I think you are right 
thing more delicious,” 

He accompanied the words with a meaning 
look, of which, however, as usual, the young girl 
seemed to be quite unconscious, 

Froom did not want or wish to say- compli- 
mentary things, or to direct admiring glances at 


I never tasted any- 


past life which cast its shadow over the present, 
and which made bim care to have little to do 
with women ; and yet, though he struggled hard 
against the inclination, he found himse!f con- 
tinually making complimentary remarks, and 
neg his eyes dwell admiringly on her perfect 
ace. 


She exercised, entirely unknown to herself, a 
fascination over him. He tried to battle against 
it, to avoid her society, but found himself power- 
less, and drawn back to her side by an influence 
he could not resist. 

“TI must go away,” he muttered to himself, 
as he watched her, the sun blazing down on her 
upturned face, as she gazed at the deeply blue 
sky. 

The strong light showed no flaw io the per- 
fect, transparent skin, only threw into deeper 
relief the thick inky lashes that shaded the large- 
pupilled radiant eyes, and lit up the purplish- 
black curls and rings of hair, 

“IT must go away; it is my only chance of 
safety,” 

“What are you thinking of, Sir Einar?” 
asked Jet. ; 

She had called him playfully after the name of 
the Scandinavian archer hero, 


‘* Binar Tamberskelver, bare 
To the winds bis golden hair, 

By the matnmast stood ; 
Graceful was bis form, and slender, 
And hia eyes were deep and tender 
As &@ woman's, in the splendour 

Of her tmaidenhood.” 


“ What are you thinking of ?” she repeated. 

“Of helping you to carry those strawberries 
to the house, and then of having some for break- 
fast,” he replied with great gravity ; and suiting 
the action to the words he stooped and lifting up 
the cabbage leaves, carried them carefully into 


| the parlour, and placed them before Mrs, Trevor, 


who was occupied as usual, in manipulating her 
quaint old Worcester coffee cups. ‘* Those are 
all for you,” 

“Not all, my dear, thank you,” ejaculated 
Aunt Bab, who had a way of taking au séricux 
everything that anybody said. “I couldn’s 
manage them all,” 

“ Not even after my taking the trouble to get 
up early and pick them for you ?” said Laurence, 
reproachtully,. 

“Tm greatly obliged to you, But there are 
20 many—I’m eure [ can’t manage them all,” 
sighed the little lady, despairingly. 

“You are not meant to, aunt,” eaid Jet, com- 
ing to the rescue. ‘“‘/ picked most of those, and 
want some, and Mr, Froom has been regarding 
them longingly ; and of course, uncle, you will 
have some,’ 

“(’ course, dearie,” responded the old man, 
helping himself plentifully to the ripe tempting 
berries, 

“Now, Miss Jet, that is too bad.” 

‘“ What is too bad? Do you mean my pre- 
venting Aunt Bab from trying to eat all those 
strawberries aad making herself ill? Why if she 
did we couldn’t go to Durdene Wood this after- 
noon, aud ycu would not be able to make those 
sketches you have been talking about for weeks 

t ” 


“Ah, true. We must get to Durdene,” 

“Tt will be a lovely day for it. Can you come 
with us, Uncle Nat? We go about four, and 
intend to have tea in the wood; and Kitty, 
Jenny, and Jack are coming over to go with 
us. 

“No, dearie. I can't go with you, as I ha’ 
business to see to at Hazleton, but I’)! ride roun’ 
thab way, and come home with ye.” 

“Thac’s right. We will look out for you, aud 
keep some tea hot.” 

That afternoon a merry party was assembled 
in Durdene Wood, They had chosen a lovely 
glade, with an endless vista of green leaves, and 
row after row of copper-beeches and grand forest 
trees, 

The warm sunlight flickered through the thick 
leafage, and-danced in checkered patches on the 
nena: Sagar as the soft wind gently stirred the 
boughe, where wild strawberries and raspberries, 





Jet Trevor, There was a dark passage in his 


raingled with cup-moss, grew in uncultivated 
luxuriance. 





The warm air was full of the sounds and scents 
of summer, Bees hummed, butterflies ewept by, 
the low coo’of the wood-pigeon, and the un- 
trained sweetness of the blackcsp’s note, rang on 
the air, filled with the perfume of grasses, flowers, 
and pine-wood. 

Under a shade of a grand old oak, Jeb and 
Kitty Linthorpe spread the cloth, while Froom 
and George Linthorpe kindled a fire, and slung a 
kettle on a sort of triangle they made with stout 
sticks, ‘ 

Everyone was busy. ven Aunt Bab assisted 
to Jay the eylvan tea-table, and very quickly » 
boned turkey, a ham, daintily pini-ruffled, a 
pigeon-pie, bread, cakes, jam, gooseberries, cher- 
ries, currants and other delicious fruits decked 
the snowy cloth ; and when, after several mis- 
haps, the kettle did boil, they made tea, and Jet 
poured it out, and they all set to work, laughing 
and chattering like a crew of mugpies, to 
the good things. 

Tea was rather a lengthy affair, Mr. Trevor 
arriving beforé it was over. ~ 

“T must sketch this glade before the sun sinks 
lower,” said Froom, seizing his sketch-book, and 
begioning to draw rapidly. 

“How lovely!” simpered Jenny Linthorpe 
when it was done, and handed round for in- 
spection. 

‘I wonder why I hate those girls s0 much, 
and that cub, their brother,” mused Laurence. 
He would not own, even to himeelf, that he was 
jealous, and yet it could have been no other feel- 
ing that made him dislike the honest, warm- 
hearted young farmer. 

Ge Linthorpe was a good-looking well-to- 
do spécimen of the yeoman class, upright and 
honourable, and hopelessly — irretrievably -—in 
love with Jet. He had been in love with her 
from the first moment he saw her, @ little 
dusky-headed large-eyed girl, and was ab no 
pains whatever to conceal it, He intended 
to ask her to marry him some day, so come and 
be mistress of his flourishing farm, Mean- 
while he was in the habit of riding to Holly- 
tree Farm more often than was absolutely 
necessary, and would. stand leaning over the 
gate, chatting to Jet, telling her how Buttercup, 
his favourite cow, was getting on after straining 
her leg, or bow large Meg Merrileea’ foal was 
growing, and how promisingly stock was eom- 
ing on up at Blue Ash. 

Laurence felt an, unaccountable sense of an- 
noyance whenever he eaw them together, and 
when they strolled off throvgh the wood og 
by side he closed his eketch-book »brupitly, 
and asked the Misses Linthorpe if they would 
not like a walk also? They gavea delighted 
assent, only too glad to have the chance of walk- 
ing witha Londoner, and “ such a handsome 
man,” as Jenny termed him, when discussing 
bim afterwards with her sister. The “ handsome 
man,” however, was anything but talkative, 
and rather well pleased when ® gipsy woman 
approached them, whose advent was hailed 
with delight by the girls, who held out their 
podgy red hands eagerly for the eiby] to scan, 
and listened breathlessly to what she gabbled 
out 

“Cross the gipsy’s hand with silver, pretty 
lady,” said the in a cosxing tons to Jet, 
who had joined them with George, and stood 
looking on, “and she'll tell you all about the 
lover you have, and the dark cloud that shadows 
his life.” 

“This lady has no wish to listen to your 
rubbish,” cried Froom, contemptuously, and 
drawing Jet’s hand through his arm he strode off 
towards the oak where the old people were wait- 
tng for them. 

“J wonder how Miss Linthorpe can listen ta 
that old witch’s chatter,” he said, as they went 
quickly on. 

“So do I,” she replied, with a light laugh. 
“Tt ie all nonsense.” 

“ Of course it is,” he agreed. 
“Utier nonsense, Ibave not got a lover,” 
the gir! continued, innocently ; “and she said 

she would tell me all about him.” 

“Of course. Those sorb of people sometimes, 
make clever guesses, and hit the nail straight 
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on the bead; asa rule, though, they talk un- 
mitigated rubbish.” 

** Yes.” 

“Tf you had a lover,” he went on, a minute 
later, ‘and you knew there was some mystery 
—some secret in his past life— would you expect 
him to tellit to you? To lay bare all the miser- 
able facts of something that happened long before 
he knew you ?” 

“Not” responded Jet, promptly. “I could 
not love without trust. I should think he was 
right to keep silent about his past life, and 
that it was better for me not to know what bad 
gone before. Certainly I should never ask for 
an explanation, or try to pry into anything he 
right wish to keep secret.” 

**T don’t think you would,” and involuntarily 
Froom pressed the little hand resting on his 
arm close to his side before relinquishing it, as 
they reached the group under the oak. 

“How will you go home, Mr, Froom!” 
questioned Trevor, as he neared, 

“I will walk,” replied the young man. 

“ Will you take my horse and ride }” 

“No thanks, Five miles is nothing of a 
walk,” 

He wanted to be alone to think, and he knew if 
he took the horse that he must ride alovgside 
the waggonette and listen to the merry chatter 
of the girls; so he steeled himself against the 
pleading look in Jet’s eyes, and, waving his hand 
in farewell, strode off on his lonely walk through 
the darkening glades. 

During that solitary walk he made up his 
mind to leave Hollytree Farm within the next 
few days. 

“IT must go,” he mused. “It will be better. 
Jet isyoung—happy. I could not tell her of that 
black cloud in the past, and it will be better for 
her to marry Linthorpe. A little longer and I 
shall be madly in love with her, and unable to go 
away and leave her. 

“A little longer!” How he deceived himself. 
He was in love with her, honestly, truly. Tre- 
vor’s little soft-eyed lnss had twived herself 
round andround his heart. Nothing but death 
on death alone-could free him from his 

onds, 


CHAPTER IV. 


: <) ae will come to-morrow, Miss Jet, without 
‘ail » 

“Yes, certainly ; unless it is a very wet day.” 

“T don’t think there is much chance of that, 
And you, Mr. Froom, shall we see you at our 
haymaking ?” 

“He will have to go,” said Jet, quickly, not 
giving Laurence time to answer for himself, 
‘*Unele is too busy to go, and there is no one else 
totake me. Aunt Bab isn’t feeling at all well.” 

“Tn that case, of course, I must escort you. 
shall be very pleased to come to your place, 
Linthorpe.” 

“And I shall be very pleased to ree you 
there,” replied the young farmer, cordially, 
quite unconscious that he was inviting a dan- 
gerous rival over his threshold. ‘ Good-bye, 
Mies Jet, good-bye. I hope you will be able to 
come early to-morrow,” and touching the power- 
ful roan he rode with his heel, he galloped off 
at a great rate in the direction of Blue Ash. 

The next morning the sun was up in a cloud- 
less sky, as Jet looked out from her rose-decked 
lattice under the gable in the roof of the old 
house, 

There was not a speck on the blue eky; the sun- 
bearns poured down im steady uninterrupted 
brilliance; the whole sweetness of summer seemed 
concentrated in the air that swept languidly over 
adie lovely day, wy dear,” said Aunt Bab 

tise , my , unt 9 
as her niece appeared in the parlour, dressed 
andready to set out for the Linthorpe’s junketing. 
i think you will enjoy yourcelf. How are you 


ae 4 
"Mr, Froom is going to row me down, It is 
the’pleasantest way.” 

And pleasant indeed she found ir, steering the 
littie skiff, while Laurence pulled away steadily, 
making the little boat cleave quickly through 








the eparkling water, shadowed here and there by 
drooping pollard willows, 

“You don’t exert youreelf much,” ste said, 
after a while, smiling at him, and letting ber eyes 
rest with unconscious foudness on his handsome 
face, 

“Don't you think so?” he replied, returning 
her glance with interest. 

** No. You are lazy.” 

“Very well, then, Iam lezy, and think J shall 
continue to be so, as I see no particular reason 
for burrying myself.” 

And he didn’t. There in the boat he bad her 
all to himself, and ceuld study her pale loveliness 
set off by the white dress and hat she wore as 
much as he chore. 

At the farm it would be different ; he would 
have to share her society with others, and that 
did not suit him. He grudged evena glance given 
to others by this girl, the mere touch of whose 
little hands made his head swim, and set the 
blood tingling in his veins, 

He had striven hard to go away, to leave her 
and Hollyiree Farm for ever, but his love was 
stronger than his sense of honour ; and he stay ed 
on and on, unable to tear himself away from her, 
and thrust out of his life and his memory the 
beautiful face that had created such an uncon- 
trollable passion in his breast, 

‘I don’t believe you care to go to-day,” she 
obeerved, after a while, 

“ Don’t you?” 

“No; you are only geivg to please me, not to 
please yourself. Confess now that you are utterly 
indifferent to the prospect of assisting at hay- 
making, tennis-p'aying, syllabub drinking, and 
other rural amusements ?” 

“ Weill, I must confess,” he answered, coolly, 
“that I would justas soon, perhaps sooner, be 
here alone with you on the river.” 

“ But you will see beautiful scenery and meet 
eeveral people.” 

“ Yes, and they will see you.” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, I would rather reserve that privilege 
entirely for myself,” 

“Would you?” she said, innocently, the 
meaning of his words passing by her. 

“Yes; but I suppore J can’t,” and with a 
sigh he dipped the oars once more in the water, 
and sent the skiff rapidly along. 

The merriment was at ite height-when they 
arrived at Blue Ash, The hayfield was crowded 
with gaily-dressed people; many of the girls 
were trying awkwardly enough to handle the 
great rvkes, and draw them through the grass; 
spoony couples were sitting on mounds that had 
been piled up, whispering soft nothings to each 
other ; tankards of syllabub, cider, and foaming 
ale were being handed round by buxota country 
wenches, and were largely patronized by the 
stalwart, sun-browned farmers, who mustered 
strongly at the gathering. ; 

On the trimly-cut, even lawn before the house, 
nets were stretched, and tennis balls were flying 
about in all directions, swifily pursued by eager 
players. Jenny Linthorpe, conspicuous in a 
badly-made piok flannel gown, was rushing every- 
where, with arms and legs eprawled out, and 
flourishing about like a windmill in a gale, in her 
desperate endeavours to distinguish herself as a 
tennis-player ; while Kitty, attired in a much- 
befrilled etiffly-starched white costume, in which, 
with her dumpy, undersized body and toddling 
walk she resembled a baby in a go-cart, stood 
beside her brother, doing the honours and receiv- 
ing their guests, 

The young former’s honest face brightened as 
his eyes lighted on Miss Trevor, 

“ A fine day, you see, Miss Jet,” he remarked, 
originally. ‘I am so glad you've come, Let me 
take you into ths field ; the Martins are there, 
and several others you know.” 

As she took his arm and walked away with 
him, Kitty pounced ypon Laurence, and managed 
to keep bim, much against his will, chained to 
her side nearly the whole afternoon. 

To Froom the thing was a fiasco. From. afar 
he could see Jet surrounded by all the eligible 
young men, and followed like a ehadow by Lin- 
thorpe, who neglected his duties as host in his 
anxiety to be agreeable to the girl he loved. It 
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escaping from Kitty aud speaking to Jet. She 
wes sitting in the capacious swing watching the 
tennis-p’ayera. 

“ Have you enjoyed i: ?” he asked, 

‘*Vep,” she replied, liflipg her long-lashed 
eyes to his ; “and you ?” 

“Not much. I have seen so little of you,” 
he added, pointedly, with a glance that seemed 
pierce the veil of her childlike innocence, and 
which brought the colour to her cheeks, and 
made the heavy Jids drop, 

‘We will go when you wish,” she said, shyly. 

TI wish it now,” he rejoined, eagerly, '* unless 
you care to stay longer.” 

“No, I am ready to go now,” and after making 
their adieus, they once more entered the little 
ekiff, and set out on their homeward way, 

That night Froom made up his mind to ask 
Jets to be his wife, His jealousy had been 
aroused, and his passion stimulated by the sight 
of other men paying her attention, He had 
thought she was there, close to his hand, a little 
wild rose, that he could gather and wear in his 
breast when he pleased ; but suddenly he bad 
wakened to the fact that her loveliness would be 
coveted and sought after by others, and that if 
he did not haste to claim her for his own, she 
nmaight be lost to him. 

Jet, however, seemed to know by intuition that 
& crisis in her life was ab hand, for the next 
day she avoided him, was nob even presen? at 
breakfast, and he did vot find her alone until 
towards evenirg, when he discovered her in the 
kitchen-garden picking fruit, with a huge old 
straw sun-bonvet half hiding her beautiful face, 

“Tam coming to help you,” he announced 
and without waiting for permission, he squatted 
down beside her, among the currant bushes, 
eomething after the fashion of the unspeakable 
Turk, and picked currants and threw them into 
the basket, with as much gravity ae Jet herself 
displayed. 

And she aaw nothing comical 
business 

Gatherivg fruit to meke pies had always been 
® very serivus »fiuir to her, ever since she was a 
little girl, and had beer deputed to that office ; 
she only felt an unaccountable shyness in his 
presence, aud kept her eyes resolutely turned 
away from his, 

‘Where have you been all day?” he de- 
manded, 

*T went to Durdene church.” 

“ Whet, were you there all day }” 

“Oh, no,” ehe replied, plunging into con- 
versation eagerly, to bide her embarrassment, “ I 
went to see my old nurse Bennett afterwards 
Do you know summer ia drawing to a close, the 
meadow-sweet is beginning to turn brown! 3 
did not see a single dog-rose in the hedges, and 
the honeysuckle is quite thin |” 

* Really!" he remarked, never taking hiv 
eyes off the lovely face, which wes covered with 
biushes, and in consequence putting a8 many 
currants on to the earth as he did into the 
basket. 

“Yes, and the wheat is yellowing fast.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Yee—indeed—-and-—and the heads of briony 
are turning, too,” she went on, getting more ani! 
more confused under his steady gaze,“ and the 
hazel puts are browning fast-—and I daresay 
will be ripe before you go away,” she added, 
desperately. 

“T shal! never go away,” he declared solemnly. 

“Never |” she echoed, looking up with amazed 
eyes. “Why!” 

“ Because I Jove you Jet, and life wouldn't 
be worth living away from you and Hollytree 
Farm,” 

“Love me?” she murmured, a deeper crimeon 
flush staining the pale purity of her skio. 

“Yes—love you, steadfastly, honestly, un 
changeably, Aud you, Jet,” he went on, eagerly, 
clasping one of her little reddened hands in 
his, “‘ you—you do not hate me, do you?” anc 
his eyes sought. hers with a parsionate longing 

“No,” she answered, slowly, “I don’t think I 
hate you,” 

“And do you think you love mei” he 
whispered, 
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| the simple homely preparations were made 


without any fuas or dieplay, and only a few. of 
the Trevors’ intimate friends let into the secret. 


ones, and “that ignorance is bliss” waawer- 
tainly trae in the case of the young farmer. 
He had been dreaming hia love-dream in blixa- 
ful ignorance of the coming event; picturing 
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Poe Linthorpes were among the few favoured 


installed mistress of Blue Ash, and himeelf 

and hig beeves and horses and fat sheep and 

well-filled granaries ; and, lo! suddenly, with- 
& word of warning, came the news that she 

roing to be another man’s wife. 

The blow fell on him with cruehiog force. 


te himself the joy he wowld feel when Jeb was 
| 


? 


| {t stultified and bewildered him; he felt that 
* | all the interastio his farm was at an end, and 
walked about in a dazed kind of way, neglect- 


[ing his usual occupations and avocations ; 


, 
conicious that something had gone out of his 
life, and of a dull, ceaseless pain at his heart. 
His roan mare, Peggy, never felt the pressure 
of his knees during those—to him-—dreary 
eunleaa days ; the corpulent pink pigs, fatten- 
ing for the cattle-show, did not receive a 
gle glance from their master’s critica! eye ; 
pretty Buttercup and her little calf were 
passed by with indifference; aud even the crew 
| of Michaelmas geese, fatand flourishing, splutter- 
ing aud hissing, amid the stubble, failed to ex- 
trac) a single word of admiration from his down- 
drooped lips, 











be soon,” he urged | 


rry,” she niurmured, 

looking down ab her, 
sider her chin to 
in a bur 


you wish, Lorry. 
- : 


al 

Be wandered about aimlessly, speading most 
of his time in‘Durdene Wood, preasiog his lips to 
the hard, senseless bark of a tree on which Jet 
had carved her name that afternoon, but a few 





| weeks back, when they had picnic’d so merrily 


under the shade of the old caks, 
"You haven’t been down to the Trevors, 


a few weeks before the wedding. “‘Aunt Bab | 


this afternoon when we were there, 
ced surprised about it. You ought to 


| 

} ' Ton a 

| Georgs, to congratulate Jet,” remarked Kitty 
| 











st,"’ replied the young man, wincing, 
eathly pale, under #!l his healthy 
ppose I must go.” 

u must, Such old friends—it 
if you did not,’ 

ll see if I can go down there 


not; nor the day after that, nor 
the day after that again. It was only on the 
eva of her wedding-day that he muster4d up 
cournge, and eet oul for Hollytree Farm, It 
wae a ten-mile walk from one farm to the other, 


| and dragging step. He shrank from seeing the 


| lovers together, and drew his breath hard as he 
| pletured Froom with his arms unreproved round 


Tet'a waist, and his head close to hers, 
ite, however, favoured him, and he had not 
misery of seeiug them together. 
had gone over to Durdene on some 
matters connected with the morrow, 
was aloue in the dim, flower-scented old 
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“Good evenicg, Miss Jet,” he said, in a half- 
| stifled voice, as he swung back the gaily-painted 
| gate, anc etrode over the trim turf to her side. 
“T have come to congratulate you—and—and— 
| Mr,—Froom—and to wish you every happiness 
| in your married life,” 
“Thanks, George. You are very kind,” she 
anewered, simply, giving him a little hand, 
| which he tok ‘tenderly between both his, and, 
| somehow or other, forgot to release for a whole 
| minute. j 
| An colder and wiser woman would have 
| noticed the lingering pressure, and the mute look 
| of agony in his eyes, but Jot was too little versed 
| in the waye of the world, and saw nothing odd 
} in the facd of her old playfellow holding her 
| band rather over the time of a conventional hand- 
; neither did she notice the strained look 





of psin in his eyes. She only though: be wasn't | 


looking very well—and told him so 
tell me up at the Ash that I don’s 






1k 5 ht, aud T dou’t feel #0,” he replied 
| wearily, rapuing his fingers through his .crisp, 

‘| brown curle, aa though to move away some 
* weight or presaure, 





‘You have been workiog too hard over 
harvest, perhaps.” 

“Wo, I don't think it is that,” 

“You want a change of scene and air.” 

“ No,” 

*« What can be the matter, then ?”’ 

“Qpe can’t always tell,” he auswered, with a 
dreary laugh, bis miserable eyes fixed on her face 
with 1 devouring intevtness, 

He felt that it was the last time that he might 
dare tc look at her so;.and though)it pained 
him to gsce on what could mever be his, yet with 
the incousistency of man, he was taking his fill of 
the “aweet sorrow.” 


‘ Looking hia last on a lovely face, 
A fnoe for another's joy.” 


“Won't you come in and see uucle?” she 
suggested, after a pause, which. she filled up by 
arranging the fiowergs she had gathered, 

“No, nob to-night,” he said, wrenching his 
eyes away from her face. ‘'I came to see you 
only. IJ—I want you to accepta little present I 
am sending you,” he wemd ou brokenly. “ts is 
& miniature photon, like the one my sisters 
drive ; and lam sending you Shiloh, the little 
pony you admired-ao much the last time you 
were up at Blue Ash. If you'll accept them, you 
know what pleasure it will give me.” 

“Oh, George, how kind of you |” cried the 
young girl, delightedly. “I have had heaps of 


| beautiful presents, but nothing I shall #0 


much as yours. [his what I have wished for over 
and over again, [ shall be able to drive Laurence 
about in it when we return.” 

“ Yes," he agreed, faintly, 

‘I wish he was here now, to join me in 
thanking you. I expect him back every minute ; 
you muat wait and see him,” 

“T can't, indeed!” replied Linthorpe, 
hurriedly. It was unspeakable bliss to the poor 
fellow to have those little hands clasped round 
his arm, that sweet face looking up to his; but 
he coulda’t trust himself. His love was too 
powerful; he had only to bend hia head, and he 
could kiss the lips he had never touched ; he felt 
another moment and he would yield to the temp- 
tation ; so pressing her hands, and murmuring 
something about its being late, and a long walk, 
he turned away abruptly and left her, 

“ Why didn’t Linthorpa come in, dearie?” 
asked old Trevor, as Jeb enterod the parlour, 
where he was eiliting with Aunt Bab, smoking a 
long charchwarden. 

“He bad to walk back to Blue Ash, and he 
didn't aeem at all well to-night,” 

“Perhaps be hada bit o' a sunstroke during 
harvesting,’ remarked the old men, aa he re- 
filled his pipe, 

“ Perhaps he has,” assented Aunt Bab. 

But George Liathorpe had. had no sunstroke, 
he was only lovestruck, and  well-nigh_ heart- 
broken as he walked rapidly through the dark- 
nes: of the late summer night, and when he 
reached the meadow eurrounding his house, he 
flung Liimself face downwards in the dewy after- 
math, and groaned aloud in his auguish,— 

“Oh, my darling | I can never forget you !” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tr was a very quiet bridal cortége that wended 
its way through tue quaintchurchyard of Durdene 
the next morning. 

The bride was not attended by avy maids in 
gay attire; only followed by Aunt Bab, arrayed 
in # wonderful antedeluvian grey eatin gown, 
that some of the onlookera whiepered had. 
her own bridai robe, when, ab a somewhat ad- 
vanced age, she married Nathaniel Trevor, who, 
in turn, was followed by the said Nathaniel Tre- 
vor, gorgeous in a blue coat with brass buttons, 
and « “hunt” waistcoat of many colours, thad 
gave Froom quite a turn when he caught sight of 
it, ashe cameto mest them in the porch ; and 
though he did love his bride very dearly, made 
him wish that the old man would not be quite go 
gay in hia dress on special occasions. 

The old gentleman, however, sublimely un’ 
conscious of the goasation his attire was creating 
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led Jeb down the aisleon his arm in quite a 
allant fashion; and when the clergyman asked, 
Who giveth thia woman to be married to this 
man?” fe réared out “I }” in etentorian tones ; 
and taking her hand placed it in the minister’s 
with a sounding emack, which proceeding was 
followed by an audible titter from the bystanders; 
and then turning round he winked and made 
queer contortions at Aunt Bab, who was terribly 
neryous and overcome, aud who wept silently 
behind a huge lace-trimmed maineajl of a hand- 
kerchief, and at some of his intimates who 
thronged the church, as though he would convey 
to them the fact that ke could teach them a 
thing or two in the matter of giving away brides, 
Altogether Vroom was anything but sorry 
when the ceremony came toau end, and he was 
speeding away in the travelling carriage as fast us 
four horses could take him, alone, with only 
Jet beside him. 

Jet, who was all dimples and blushes and shy 
happiness, and who hid her face on his breast, 
when he caught her to him, regardless of the 
damage he was doing to the dainty white lace 
trimmed gown that she and Aunt Bab had spent 
such an amount of time and labour over, and 
murmured, onately, — 

“ My darling ! my wife! mine now for ever !”’ 

“Yes, Laurence,” she whispered, lifting her 
face for a moment to his, and glancing at him 
under her lovely long eye lashes, “youre until 
death parts us.” 

"Do not epesk of death, my dearest,” he 
answered, quickly, as a cold shudder ran through 
his frame. “It is only with life we have to 
do,” and he clasped her more closely, more 
tenderly in his strong arms, and gazed down 
yearningly at the beautiful face thad lay on his 
hovom, 

“And with de-——-” 

“ Nay,” he cried, “I will not have yoo speak 
of it,” and bending till his mouth rested on hers 
he cloved her willing lips with a kiss, 


* * * * ‘ * 


The days of the honeymoon appeared long and 
dreary to Aunt Bab and Uncle Nat. 

Somehow or other the old house did not seem 
homelike without Jet’s light, graceful figure 
flitting about, without her joyous laugh, and the 
echo of her sweet-toned voice. 

Froom extended the length of their trip, and 
took her to London, and even indulged her with 
a brief glimpse of Paris‘and Switzerland. 

Ruddy autumn had thrown its spell over hill 
and dale ere they returned to Hollytree Farm. 

The trees had lost their summer robe of tender 
grees, and ‘were s mass of red, fiery bronze, and 
ochre tints; the elms were yellow, the acbrited 
oaks buff and brown, the huge sprays of the horse 
chestnuts rcarlet ; the hips-and-haws were ripe, 
and the hovel nuts hung in great brown clusters 
away in the dim recesses of Durdene Wood. 

The fields on the hillsite were a desert of 
stubble, the moor purple with heather, and in 
the ftaming tree tops the crows and rooka flapped 
their wings ard cawed the whole day through. 

"Phere was the eme!l of ripened fruit in the 
air, aud from amid the prickly atubble rang out 
the quick, sharp report of gnus, ae eportemen 
knocked over the partridges. 

Jet's greatest delight was to drive her husband 
about through the lovely acenery iu the little 
pony-carriage Linthorpe gave her. 

Ib was notautumn to her, but an Indian 
summer, a sort of aftermath of warmth and 
glow and brilliance. 

Tanrence was always eager ond ready to go 
with her wherever she wished. © He had oot sunk 
the lover in the husband, but was more devoted 
than before his marriags, He could nod bear her 
out of hie sight for a moment; ani if he went 
With Uncle Nat to bave a shot at the etubdbdle- 
chicks, or try his luck with a fishing-rod, he 
always became restlese and uneasy, and would 
hasten back a! the firat opportunity and under 
the smallest: pretext ; and whom he-loved 
better than anythivg else in the world, would 
wait for him at the gate, dressed a)! in white— 
which set off her dazzlingly pure, pale complexion 
—~ts he liked to see her, aud would throw her 
arms round’ his throat, and kiss him twenty 





times, 43 though he had been away a week in- 
stead of an hour or two, He never wearied of | 
her kisses or seemed to tire of gazing at her lovely 
face. 

The old people had wisely given up the parlour 
to the bride and her groom, and of an evening 
they would sit there, reading or chatting, and he 
kneeling beside her, listening to her sweet voice 
while she sang. 

In the mornings they tock long walks and 
sketched pretty bite of scenery, and in the after- 
noon drove out in the little phaeton. 

And they both enjoyed life, they were wrapped 
up in each other, and sufiicient for each other, 
and wished for nothing more, and no shadow of 
the dreary future fell acrose them, or ‘marred 
their perfect happinese, 

So life went on with peaceful evenness, until | 
one bright, criep December day the antique post 
boy, who delivered the letters at Hollytf#ee Farm 
brovght Froom a large, blue, legul-Jooking docn- 
ment, which he at once tore open and scanned 
eagerly. M4 

“Jet!” he cried, “what will you say to your 
husband’s three hundred pounds a-year becoming 
five thousand }” 

“T shall eay that Iam very glad, dear Laurence, 
for your sake,” 

“And not for your own, sweet wife? Will 
you love me'more }” 

“ Laurence i” she cried, reproachiully. “ How 
can you ask mie ruch's question! J sould not 
love you more, You bave all my heart, all my 
love. If I lust you,’ or your affection changed 
towards me, I should not care to live,” 

“My dearest, I waa only jesting,” he answered, 
stooping to kiss her. ‘My uncle, Roger Froom, 
is dead, and has left this money to me. 

He did not tell her that, as well, he was a 
baronet by his relative’s deavb, having been the 
heir presumptive to the title aud all the broad 
lands that went with it, He fe'b it would distress 
80 young and unsophisticated a girl to have 
honours thrust on her, and he would tel! her, he 
theught, at sore future time, 

“IT shall have to leave you, dearest, for a day 
or two,” he remarked, after studying the docu- 
ments, 

* Leave mo, Laurence!” che exclaimed, iv | 
dismay. “ Can I not go with you i” 

'' It is such severe ‘weather for you to travel 
in ; and then I should havo to leave you alone all 
day in an hotel. J shalt be engaged with my 
lawyers, You will be better here, dear, with 
Aunt Bab. I promise you I won’t be away for 
more than two days at the outside.” 

And he was as good as bis word. He xbarted 
the next morning; and returned the day after, 
just as the shades of evening were beginning t 
fall, He met Linthorpe at the station, and 
insisted on his returning with him to the farm ; 
and the young man, having no sufficient excuse 
ready, was obliged to. accompauy him and wit- 
ness the passionate embrace that passed between 
Froom and hig wife as they met. He turned 
white to the lips, and hie heart beat till he felt 
suffocating, but he rallied hiraself with an effort, 
and greeted them ‘all in an ordinary wey, and 
managed to answer calmly when they commented 
on his changed appearance, aud the rarity of hie 
visits to Hollytree Farm, and promised to come 
more often, 

“You must come’ ofterer,” said Laurence, 
after the young farmer took lite leave, aud he | 
wae walking down with him ‘to the gate. “Now 
that I have had this‘money left me I shall buy 
some land about here and build a house for 
myself, and I want your advice and couvsel, I 
shall have it in aboud two months’ time, and then 
shall set to work and spend of it im erecting 
a house that will be a fitting abode for Jet.” 

But! Laurence Froom’ reckoned without his 
host. Two months had barely elapsed when 
another letter came to him} and Jet, when she 
entered the parlour, found him standing by the 
window motionless, his face lividly pale, marks | 
of blood on his nether lip, where his teeth bad | 
clenched on hia eyes S cw distended, as 
though: he’ seéh gomething horrible, and |) 
grasped in his hand M letter, = 

‘Laurence! my dearest, what ie the matter” | 
she asked, wildly, - 7 } 











“A shudder ran through bis frarse, as he felt 
the touch of her hands, but he did not answer, 

* Laurence! Laurence! Oh, Heaven! what 
bas happened 3” 

"TI have had bad news,” he said, ab last, 
speaking clowly and heavily, while another con 
vulsive shudder shook him irom heed to foot. 
* Bad news—-bad news. I must leave you, Jet. 
I must go to London at ouee.” 

“No, no, don’t leave me!” she cried, 
sobbing, clivging to bim, a premonition of 
coming evil ‘aki possession of ber mind, 
“Take me with you,” 

“Tmpossible, my love--my dearest wife, 1 
will. write,” acd pressing her against his 
breast with such paseion aad force thab ts 
almost rendered her senseless, ha rushed from 
the room, and a few minutes later Jat saw him, 
mounted on Fidget, pass the window at a head 
long pace. 

Her heart sank as the feet mare bore him 
out of sight. She felt that somethizg terriblo 
had occurred. She was right; they bad had 
their summer, and the dreary winter day wae 
coming fast and sure. 

* e * * 
brilfiantly-lighted room, in one of. the 
best éls in London, sat a woman, riehly 
even mayhifivently dressed, wiih & dark, hand- 
some face, and a pair of bold, black eyes, which 
wandered restiessly to’ the clock, ae though she 
was expocting someone, 

' He is late,” she muttered, at last, 
he won't dare to stay away.” 

Even as she spoke the door opsned, and a man 
entered—a man with disordered dress and pallid 
face 

“So you bave come, my beloved sponse 
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* Surely 


» 


she questioned, mockingly, rising, and facing 
him. 

“So you are alive,” be rejoined, his eyea 
fixed on her vividly-ccloured face with a look oF 


horror, 

‘ Yes, alive—very much alive,” she retorts 
flippantly, ‘* Not, much to your satisfaction, . 
should say, from the look, of you,” 

‘Why did you deceive me? Why did you 
have news of your death sent to me?” ° 

' That wasn’t my fauit. When you Jesorted 
ime—left me to die like a dog in the sieets of 
Montreal, some good Samaritan came acrows 
me, andtook me io the hospital. I was if 
there for roontha, and a womau i. the next 
bed to mine died, and somehow or other they 
mixed us up, and word was cent to you that / 
was dead,” 

“Why did sou not let me know the truth} 
What fiendish purpoze had you in view }” 

“None then,” she replied, significantly 
“Only I knew it was no use bothering myvel 
about you. The game was up, You bat o 
more money tospend, and you had grown to hate 
me. So I went back to the stage, and have 
managed to supports myself since.’ 

“Yes, ardin what style,” ie eaid, with cold 
contempt. 

“No matter,” she. blazed out, vhat i 
it to you? You didn’t play the part of a loving 
hueband, and stey by my side to watch and guard 
me, but——” 


oy 
’ 


“You forget that you, having equaucered 
my money and made me contemptible in th 
eyes of my brother officers, cared little for my 


‘regard and protection” What has made you 
seek me out now?” be went on, drearily, © after 
bwelve years.” 

“Can't you guess. Weill, I'M tell you the 
A month ego in Boston IT came across an Hug 
lish paper some weeks old, and in it saw the 
death of Sir Roger, and the announcement that 
you came into the baronetcy and five thouran: 
wyear, So likes dutiful wife I lurried acros: 
the Atlantic, and here i aim, ready to absre thi 
money and the title’with you.” 

“ Pub you can’6,” he cried, wildly, ‘I arm 
married again.” 

"} know, but that is nothing to me.’ 

“Yt is everything to me,” 

“ Possibly,” she replied, coolly. “Yet you 
muat‘get rid of the country wench, Jet, somehow 
or other.” * 
~ Don’t you speak of her,” be-said, wrathfully, 
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‘Her name is polluted when mentioned by such 
lips as yours,” 

“Ts io!” almost screamed ihe woman, her 
face purple with rage. “Is it, and why, pray f 
I am your lawful wife, and what is she but 
aa, 

“Stop!” he cried, fiercely, making a step 
towards her, a terrible look blazing in her 
eyes, “Stop! Ifyou call her that I shall kill 
you!” 

The woman blanched and cowed 4 little under 
his fierce look, but she recovered herself almost 
immediately, and eaid, sullecly,— 

“It's what she is, though !” 

With a groan Froom dropped iato a chair, and 
buried his face in his arms. His love—his sweet 
wife—to be a mark for the finger of scorn to 
point at, And he—he who loved her so well, 
who would have given his heart’s blood, his 
happiness, his life, to save her from an hour's 
trouble-—had brought this shame on her innocent 
head! 

“Ah!” aid the woman, with a coarse laugh, 
as she caw him break down. “Ha! I can have 
ny revenge now. You are a hard man, Laurence 
room ; and you lefo me without money, without 
pity, whea you found I wasn’t guile what you 
thought me. I can reach you now through this 
woman you love, and make you feel. Eh!” 

"Will nothing tempt you to leave me in 
peace, and spare the innocent child I have 
made my wife!” he asked, lifting his haggard 
ace. 

“ Not hing ig 
“] will give you a thousand a-year,” 
“No? 


TT an " 
*No.” 
‘Then what wild you take |” 

He rose in his eagerness, and went over to her, 
pleading for the woman he idolized and her fair 
‘ame, a8 he would never have pleaded for himself, 
even in the most dire necessity. 

“Nothing,” she answered again, curtly, rising 
and shaking off the hand he laid on her arra, 
“ Nothiung—I tell you nothing! Iam your wife 
~—-your lawful wife; aud I claim my right to 
live with you, and share the five thousand a-year, 
and the title that old fool, your unosle, has left 
you, 

Fiend!" he hissed, his face black with 
passion, the great veins knotted and swollen on 
bia emples, 

‘lend or no fiend I intend to be Lady 
froom, and queen it at Froom Court, Laurence, 
my Laurance, my loving and dearly-loved hus- 
band!” 

“Demon!” he cried, furiously, clenching his 
hands till the blood started under his nails, 
* Get out of my sight, or I shall murder you !” 

I am going, my love!” she replied, airily ; 
“bub please to remember that hard words break 
20 bones, they only rile one rather. Jf I am 
much riled T shall bring a charge of bigamy 
vainet you, and then ali the world will ring with 
the story of your chére amic’s shame. If you 
take my advice,” she went on, (naolently, “ you 
will pension off the couatry lass, and reinstate 
me in all my honours and dignities as quickly and 
quietly ag poasible, Then no one will hear of our 

le affaire de crur. Good-bye, my love. You 

ill fod me here whenever you wish to come and 
see your adoring wife,” and blowing him a kiss 
from the tipa of her fingers, she passed out of the | 
00m 

“Ob, Heaven, help me!” cried Froom, ia his | 
awful anguish, for as the door closed on his wife's 
‘etreating form he knew that all hope for Jet 
was over—that her life was wrecked and spoiled, 
her happiness destroyed. 

+ > o 





7 * 


{tp was four o’clock ov a February afternoon, 
All day long the wind had been blowing half a 
gale, accompanied by stiff gusts and snow-squalla, 
Che meadowe and trees about Hollytree Farm | 
were covered with a white pall, and the feathery 
powdery snow bad whirled itself into wreaths 
and festoons about the ald house, and had eddied 
and driftei into every nook and corner, 
re Jet stood by the window, gazing out at the 
wintry ecene,distenivg to the shrill blast as it 
roared in the chimney, and whistled and wailed } 





outside, A bright fire glowed ia the grate, and 
threw ruddy gleams over the old spinet, the 
choice bits of Flight and Barr, the bideous china 
cows and shepherds, and played hide-sud-seek 
amid the spindled legs of the autique little 
tables. 

A great old-fashioned arm-chair was 
drawn before it, bu it did not tempt Jet from 
her post by the window, She was watching— 
watching for Froom’s return, 

He had been away two whole days, and she 
had not hada single line from him. She could 
not understand it, and felt that some crisis was 
at hand ; yet, like a true wife, bid her feara and 
misgivings from the oli people, and pretended 
that she was quite satisfied and content. 

But as she gazed out over the snow-covered 
landscapes there was a dull pain gnawing at her 
heartstrings, a feeling of dread she could not 
banish ox smother, aud ehe started violentiy as 
the door opened and Sukey’s red head appeared 
round it, 

“Muster Froom be int’ ien-house,” she 
announced, “ and telled Jock to say he'd loike to 
see ye theer, ma’am.” 

“ My husband |” gasped Jet, and seizing a wool 
shawi that lay on the sofa, she spravg through 
the door, out into the chill winter air, flying 
rather than walking across the few feet of ground 
that lay between the summer-house aud the 
farca, 

Froom was sitting by the little rough table as 
she entered, his head buried ia bis arms. He had 
sent to ask herto meet him there, thinking the 
awful news he had to tel! her would be better 
told oud of thesight andhearing of the old people. 

“ Laurence,” ahe murmured, laying her hand 
on his arm, He had not heard the swish of her 
dress on the crisp snow, and was unconscious of 
her presence, but at the touch of her hand and 
the sound of her voice he sprang to his feet and 
clasped her in his arma, holding her close to him 
as though he never meant to let her go again. 

“ Laurence, what is it!” she asked, looking up 
into his face, which was almost like that of a 
corpse in its ghastly pallor, and trembling as she 
saw the wild look of agony on it. 

He tried to speak, but no words issued from 
his pale, blood-stained lips; only a mighty shud- 
der ran through his frame and shook him from 
head to foot, and his eyes looked mute anguish 
into hers, 

* Answer me, husband,” she implored. 

Once more he tried to speak, once more his 
eyes met hers, and in them was a deep un- 
utterable pain for which his lips seemed to have 
no language. He only drew her down to a 
chair, and flung himeelf on his knees before her, 
hiding his face in her lap. 

Silence reigned between them for a while, a 
pon yor to be remembered, it was so full of dread 
an . 

Outside the wind blew, and drove the fast- 
falling snow against the windows of the little 
ginger-bread structure, yot its noise hardly 
dulled the loud beating of their hearts, 

“Tell me, my beloved,” she cried, at last, 
smoothing with caressing touch his ruffled golden 
hair, “ this silence tortures me.” 

With a dreadful moan he raised his head and 
looked at her. 

“ Speak,” she cried again, frantically, alarmed 
by the moan and the violent shivers that shook 
his strong frame. 

“Jet,” he whispered, hoarsely, then, “can you 
bear to hear something awful #” 

“T can bear anything but this terrible sus- 

nse,” 

*T have found,” he went on, speaking slowly 
and heavily, “ that some one, whom—I—thought 
was dead—is—aslive |” 

“Who i” her lips just framed the word, no 
more, 

‘‘A woman—I~—~married more than twelve 
years ago |” 

With « low cry, like some wounded animal, s 
ery that went through and through the heart 
of the wretched man kneeling before her, Jet 
fluog up her arms, After a minute she eaid, ina 
curious sobbing tone,— 

“Go on!” 

“It isa miserable story,” be continued,“in a 





broken, disjointed way, his face half-hidden in 
the folds of her sweeping dress. ‘‘Just as I 
came of age my regiment was ordered ouc to 
Canada, and at Montreal I met a woman, 
then. acting at the principal theatres. She 
was wonderfully handsome, in a dark bold, 
free style, and fascinating. 

“Night after night some fatal, irresistible power 
took me to the Queen’s, and after awhile 
Vita noticed my absorbed gaze, and finding out 
from a brother officer that my father had left me 
fivehundred a-year, and that I was heir presump- 
tive to a baronetcyand fivé thousand a-year more, 
che manceuvred to bring about the introduction 
that quickly followed, and to mesh me in her 
toils. 


" After a while, alas | she succeeded only too 
well. I became infatuated; was mever happy 
out of her society ; spent immense sumé of 
on her, and at last, yielding to her prayers an 
entreaties in a fatal, mad moment, married her. 

' Of what followed after—the misery, disgrace, 
ehame—lI can hardly epeak | Sooa, only too soon, 
I found the woman I had thought so deeply in 
love with me—so honourable, so talented—was 
an adventuress of the lowest type, and a fiend in 
female form | 

“ Her extravagance was unbounded. Ia a shor 
time I was deeply in debt, and to clear myeelf 
had to sell the estates my father left me, to my 
mother’s great astonishment, for I had carefally 
concealed my miserable marriage from her, and 
determined nothing should ever make me reveal 
it to her, After the money from the sale of that 
had been dissipated by the wretch I called wife, 
she suddenly left me. 

“ Disgusted beyond measure, weary of life, my 
profession, everything, I sold out of the army and 
took a passage for England. The day before I 
left Montreal sho accosted me in the street. She 
had come down from New York to try and indace 
me to take her back. But my horror and disgust 
were too great to allow of my having anythi 
more to do with her ; so giving her the last five- 
pound note I posssesed, I left her andreturned to 
England to my mother, who was living at Froom 
Court with Sir Roger. 

After a while he allowed mo three hundred 
a-year, and I spent a good deal of my time 
travelling about trying to forget the miserable 
past ; aud so my life went on for ten years till 
my mother died, and then, to my joy, [ heard that 
Vita was dead.” : 

“ And—and she wasn’t?” 

Jet's voice sounded very faint and far away, 

“ Alas! no, my dearest. Another woman in 
the hospital, very like her, died at that time, aud 
they got confused about it in some unaccountable 
way, and gave out that Madame Vita was dead. 
So whenI sent out to Canada about it they 
assured me positively that she had died, and, aa 
she had gone to Australia, of course there was no 
trace of her in America. 

“It was only hearing that I had come into the 
baronetey and the estates that made her come to 
England and claim her right to share it with me. 
Would that I had never come into it,” he went 
on despairingly ; ‘ but for it she would never have 
sought me out, and you and I could have been 
happy for ever together.” 

* Can we not be happy now, Laurence t” 

“T fear not, darling,” he replied, reluctantly. 

‘Why pot? You can divorce her.” 

“Tam afraid lcan’t. She can briag a counter- 
charge of bigamy against me. We must wait 
patiently till she dies, Jet ; I will marry you the 
moment the breath is out of her body. I can only 
save you, and keep the whole affair from being 
made public by letting her share the title and live 
at Froom Court, and squander the money, 

* I have had the best legal advice during these 
two wretched days I have spent in London, and 
I see no other way of saving you. After inquiry 
I find that she has been careful to do nothing that 
will enable me to take proceedings for a divorce,” 

. Reet meee tee wife?” said the 

oor girl, despairingly. 
ae ue fare. in the sight of Heaven |" 

“And my child?” she asked, with a terrible, 
low moaning cry 

* Your child?” he repeated in surprise. Then 
seeing her meaning, he cried, in ® voice of ex- 
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ceeding avguisb, “Great Heavens! Jet, is it so? 
Heaven help us, then, I cannot save you from the 
world’s scorn! My love! my love! can you 
ever forgive me the shame and sorrow I have 
brought on you? You, whom I adore—who are 
all the world to me—whom I hn ebay died for 
gladly—ea forgive me, m eat |” 

He took the I little Sino-suteat, icy hands in his, 
and clasped them fondly, looking up into the 
sweet face he loved so well. 

She only shivered at his touch, and tried feebly 
to draw them away, 

“Forgive me!” he cried again, 
forgive me, Jet, or I shall go mad!” 

* Yes——yes—I forgive you,” she said, in a slow, 
curious way, as she rose from the chair and drew 
the crimson shaw] round her, “ Good-bye, now 
—I am going to Aunt Bab.” 

"T shall come with you.” 

“ No—no—you must not come,” she whispered 
fearfully, looking at him with wildly dilated eyes. 

“Why not ? Surely you will not send me from 
you now after what you bave told me!” 

“JT must. You are not my husband. Go back 
to your wife—to the—woman that claims you.” 

*¢ Jet, you are cruel ; I wili not leave you,” 

“ Laurence-- Laurence—you must,” she sobbed 
wringivg her hands, and looking at him like some 
poor hunted fawn-—-the terrible anguish of a 
hunted creature driven to bay, in her great sad 


eyes. 
"The look touched him. He crushed down his 
own mad longing to be with her, and soothed her 
tenderly, saying, — 

“Tt shall be as you wish, darling. I will not 
force rmyeelf on you if you don’t like it,” 

“Tt is oof that, Laurence,” she anewered, 
wearily ; “ you know I love you better than life. 
But I dare not see you now—you-—-another 
woman’s husband! Oh, Heaven! it would be 
sin. It will kill me!” 

And ehe tottered and swayed for a moment 
like a reed in the blast, 

“My darling, do not think of it,” he said, 
anxiously, looking at the ashy, drawn face, paler 
by contrast against the deep crimson shawl. 
“You shall go at once to Aunt Bab. One kiss, 
love,” and he drew her back into his arms, and, 
for a moment, clung to her with desperate fond- 
ness ; then opening the door, he let her pass out, 
watching the slight figure going slowly and un- 
steadily over the snow-covered earth, 

As she reached the farm he turned, and 
flinging himself on the damp, cold floor, sobbed 
as only astrong man can, cursing himself and the 
infamous woman he had married for bringing 
such grief and shame on the innocent head of the 
girl he "did ek 

“What did husband want with thee, lass?” 
queried the old farmer, as Jet reached the cosy 
room where Aunt Bab and her uncle were sit- 
ting before a blazing fire. 

“ Husband ?” she answered, vacantly, pressing 
her hands to her temples. 

“Yes, thy husband. Sukey told me he had 
come , and wanted to see thee in the garden- 
house, is it all about that thy husband 
can’t come here to spesk to thee?” 

“Husband!” she repeated, “I have no 
husband |!” and with a low moan she fell sense- 
less at hia feet, and lay prone along the red 
brick floor, the firelight dancing and flickering 
over her ghastly face and dusky hair. 


(Continued on page 357.) 
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Canicatcriats, in depicting a German, are in 
the habit of putting a big pipein his mouth. The 
pipe ie national, indeed ; but the Germans as a 
nation are far from being the greatest smokers, 
They do not smoke more than Frenchmen, Rus- 
asians, Swedes, or Hungarians. The men of the 
United States and the men of Switzerland are 
the most inveterate smokers on earth. In these 
two countries the consumption of tobacco a head 
is three times greater than in Germsony, The 
United States raiee more tobacco than any other 
country on the globe. British India comes next, 
producing nearly as much. 





FOUND DROWNED. 
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CHAPTER i. 


My story opens on Ryde pier one lovely August 
afternoon, just seven years ago. 

The band of the “ lat Royal Shamrocks” is dis- 
coursing the Jatest new music to a crowded and 
fashionable audience, which includs members of 
both yacht clubs, the greater part of the garri- 
son from Portsmouth, the emartest new arrivals 
from the metropolis ; and all the pretty girls the 
island and the yachts can muster are prevent in 
their best looks, beat spirits, and best frocks. 

Such is the throng in the neighbourhood of | 
the band that promenading is almost impossible ; 
every eeat is full (was prompt'y taken an hour 
ago), and the fortunate occupants are either 
staring critically at the passing crowd and mak- 
ing complimentary or depreciatory remarks, or 
they are having » bond fide gossip, or elee they 
are flirting. 

Let me lead you toa corner somewhat remote 
from the music and the madding crowd, and 
introduce you to a couple who come under the 
latter category, At any rate, the girl is flirting. 
As to the man, poor fellow! Jam afraid he isa 
stage beyond that. I believe he is seriously in 
love with the young lady beside him—Miss 
Bolton, 

Miss Nita Bolton is without dispue ‘he 
prettiest girl on the pier, and is perfectly well 
aware of the fact, 

She is dressed in a dark serge yachting cos- 
tume, and en educated eye can tell at a glance 
that it roust have come from the hands of a 
first-rate ladies’ tailor, 

It fits ite wearer to perfection, without crease 
or wrinkle, and displays her well-formed, perfect 
figure to the greatest advantage, A coquettish 
little sailor’s hat, with a wide black ribbon, is 
tilted over her forehead, and gives an addition- 
ally saucy expression to her exceedingly piquant 
face—a face that represente Mires Bolton's fortune, 
that secures her the homage of men and the 
envy of women wherever she goes. 


A t nose, f th, imple in | A , : 
| nage Cree ano eme Oe | had ceased to smile on him sa it had dona in 


her chin, brilliant complexion, pencilled eyebrows, 
quantities of soft little curls clustering round her 
low, broad forehead, and deep, sea-green eyes, 
with long black lashes, made up the eum-total of 
this young lady’s attractions ;‘ and although 
green eyes are both uncommon and unpopular— 
are not green eyes denounced as greedy '—yet 
few people looked once into Miss Nita Bolton's 
bright, bewildering orbs without a desire to 
repeat the experiment, 

As she taiked, and smiled and laughed, and 
showed her pretty white teeth, and shared her 

e Japanese parasel] with the young man 
beside her, hie position was warmly coveted by 
mavy & lounger on the pier, 

He is quite as good-looking for a man as his 
companion for a woman, and though he is dark 
and sunburot, there is a strong resemblance 
between them, for they are firet cousins. 

There is the eame cast of feature, the same 
delicately-chiselled nose and mouth, but his 
eyes and hair are very dark, snd there is a stern, 
resolute look about his moath that one fails to 
see in Miss Nita’s, Nor is any dimple visible in 
hia closely-shaven chin ; and now for his name, 
profession, and position. 

Bie hame is Gerald Le Marchant; by pro- 
fession he is a sailor, lieutenant on Her Majesty's 
ship Sapphire, one of the Channel Squadron ; 
and as to his position, who runs may read, 
Anyone can see at a glance that he is desperately 
in love with the young lady beside him. And 
how is Miss Nita disposed towards her good- 
looking sailor cousin } 

What is the condition of ler heart? I am 
sorry to say that she has no more feeling than 
a pineyshion, no more sentiment than an 
oyster, and that her effections are entirely and 
exclusively centred in her own pretty little 

rson, 

She likes her cousin Gerald well enough. She 
accepts his preeents and his adoration as a matter 


| business said that Flint, 





of course ; has no objection to his enacting the 





part of her cavalier whenever he is off duty, os he 


1s strikingly handsome and distinguished-looking,. 


and she believes that half the girls in Ryde would 
give their ears to step into her place; but che 
does not intend to give them a chance, for, 
although she would as soon think of jumpivg 
into the sea as of marrying her cousin, he is 
indispensable to her in many ways. 

He is so open-handed, so good-tempered, 
unselfish—her veritable white slave—and, more- 
over, his attentions stimulate the somewhat 
tedious advances of her millionaire admirer, 

Gerald is the poor little gudgecn with which 
she angles for a weightier fish, 

If Gerald were rich it would be another matter, 
but he is as poor as the proverbial church monse ! 
He has hardly a peony in the world besides his 


pay. 

True, hia father, Sir Richard Le Marchant, 
is the nominal owner of a fine estate ; but bhi- 
clever little niece Well knows that “ Baronsford”’ 
is mortgaged up to the very ball-door, that yc ars 
and years of gambling on the turf have brought 
the Le Marchant coffe: s to their very last shilling ; 
that her uncle Richard is a selfish, unscrupulous 
extravagant old man, keeping up appearances ou 
the very limits of his credit—heedless and 
suprenieiy regardless of the awful day of reckou 
ing for him and his heir. Only within the last 
year has Gerald occupied this position, 

Old Sir Richard had two sonse—Robert the 
eldest, who ably assisted his father to scatter the 
femily coin, had held a commission in a crack 
cavalry regiment and broken his neck out bunt- 
ing, and Gerald the sailor, who now reigned as 
heir in his stead. 

Sir Richard had been a widower for many years 
(Lady Vernon died when Gerald was an infaut), 
and he had led an easy Sybaritish bachelor 
existence for the last quarter of a century. He 
denied himself nothing, and all he asked wae 1: 
be allowed to go his own way—viz., to inhab't 
luxurious rooms iv London, to belong to a clu! 
boasting of the best cuisine, to play his rubber of 
whist, and to back his fancy at the principal race 
meetings. 

But of Iste his creditors had been trouble- 
some, and nioney had been tight, and the wor! 


years gone by. There was a perceptible falling. 
off in those cards of invitation and those magn’ 
ficent dinners in magnificent houses euch as his 
soul loved, 

Creditors were becoming bolder and more 
pressing every day. Where to turn for ready- 
money to pay his club expenses—his daily little 
luxuriea—bis groom and his valet—was becoming 
a matter of anxious speculation. His map vt 
the money-leude: 
would not advance another farthing ; and Sladen 
was actually talking of foreclosing the mortgage, 
and selling up Baronsford, 

“ Happy thoug!it!” he eaid to himeelf, as he 
read an account of a famous wedding in the 
Court Journal. “I'm tco old for this sort of 
thing myself!” tapping the paper refleciively 
with his gold double eye-glass. ‘But Gerald- 
eh—Gerald ! he’s the very fellow! 
ing, gentlemanly, simple as a child, with a title 
in prospective to bait the hook 
marry an heirese | Heis coming up to-morrow 
and, by George! he shal! be entered for the City 
Mairimonial Stakes, and ehall set his old father 
on his legs again 1” 

Sir Richard was ao pleased with the notion 
that already the golden dream seemed fulfilled ; 
especially after he had dined, and tcasted him- 
self ina bottle of the very beet dry champagne 


* » x * * 


The officers of H.M.S, Alias are giving agrand 


ball at Portsmouth. [t would take several 
chapters alone adequately. to describe this 
splendid entertainment—to tell you how th 


main deck was devoted to Gunter and the supper 

and the upper deck to dancing and decorations ; 
how the preparations were the work of weeks ; 
how all the officers’ cabins were so mavy bower 

dedicated to flowers and flirtations ; how the 
bridge was kept open all night long, and how 
many pretty girls and gallant sailore and soldier 


Good. look. 
Gerald shalt 
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$46 
came aboard the old 4/tas and danced till day- 
ligt. 

Mre. and the Miss Boltons (2) were among the 
gueste, and Nita was the cynosure of gispy eyes 
si she floated round the room. 


the was dressed in white, an artistic combics- 
1 of satin and tulle, looped and fastened witt 
vrai aud eea weed, as a delicate attention to her 
iilor hosts. 
She was the u 
1 was admired 
admirals, general 
and begged for « 
i | be 






puted queen of the evening, 
o her heart’s content, Captsins, 
ieuteuants, all paid homage, 
Gerald had 
{Ye danced well-—most 
1a6 she never looked to better 
wheu he was her psartuer. 
Gerald had t 
but had he follow 
1 


advantage than 


done his ¢ & Sancing man; 
. y wld 
ation he would 
Pe | H 






fhhave stood out lounging, wit! Ide armas in 
doorways, and centrivg his attention on the 
streas of his heart, as she glided 
m2 in other men’s arms—the er men 


eauty and grace. 








She danced more than once with a very fair, 
etout young man, with pivk cheeks sand wh 
TE last eB 
Q yed this parti partner 
at vest disapproval. He could not 
fine es al young lady, so he waa free t 
1d aside and gaze, and couiment and criticise 
As he watched Nita's animated, amiling face, 
2wo, from being gloomy, became grim. 


1at fat fellow has as much idea of dancing 

















+ he haa of steering,” he at length remarked to 
4 sbipmate within easy hail, 

“He | plenty of coin, and that’s more to 
the purpe with the girls,” returned hia 

pa froukly, little knowing that he 
wae treading on delicate ground, “They say he | 
t out twenty thousand a-year—all made out 

sated soap--ann [ believe he is rather smitten 
with your pretty cousin, Miss Bolton, FE 

duld you like him for a relative 1” 

“No fear of that!” replied his companion, 
onfidently, remembering, with sudden glow 
of relief, bow heartily Nita laughed at 
Brown Windsor, a $3 grotesque appearance 

his yachting riy, with hi omy white 
juck t ara and hi p, with the name of his 
vacht, 7h ‘ph, emblazoned in large gol’ a 
letters, above his round, pink face, 

It was his waltz at last, *‘ Manola,” and after 
tw rns round the room he led his cousin 
away from the dancing—from the awning- 

» secluded ne near the wheel house; when 
looking { on the water beneath them, and 
the bright harvest moon above then, they could 

a few tast word Nita was going 

» Homburg following ning, an’ ere she | 
eturned he would have sailed for Chiua, so they 

uld be “ last words” indeed ! 

That spe:ch did nob come easily to Gerald, 
the precious momente were flyivg in silence, 
His effort te retain his self-command eeeme 
vain as he gazed at the gir) by his side, en- 
leavouring to imprint the lovely face on his 





mental vision, to earry it away with him to the 
ther end of the world. 

There was no trace of emotion ou Nita’s 
upturned countenance, as she turned abruptly 
to him, and ‘ayipg her hand on hie, whispered 

ftly,- 

'£ suppoee this is good-bye f 

* Yes,” he answered, ina husky voice. 
3 five years—if not good-bye for 
he added, more firmly. 


” 
“on > a- 
ever,” 


I7e—1 01 












“But why many years?” she asked, 
with extraordinary composure, ‘“ Why not 
two ?’ 

“Because it is promotion, Wonderful luck 

ne, a fellow of six-and-twenty! I am to 
be first lieutenant on Zhe Rosamend, and ehe f 
to be commissioned next month for China, as 
f kuow It is likely to lead to better 
things. I may get on the flagship—I may , 

“You think of nothing but promotion,” in 
terrupted.Nita, with a shrug of her pretiy 
shoulders 

5 t else,” he responded, “ since every | 
eve tae ! ai briz m2 ne atep nearer to 


se] } r uc et a¢ 


z 


n lucky enough to secure two. 
jlors ao; and she knew | 








“Very nicely said! quite a pretty speech !” | 


tapping his arm approviog!y with her fau. “' You 
surely must bave been in love with some other 
girl once upon a time, or you never could have 
had it eo pat!” 
| ‘For Heaven's sake, Nita, don’t talk of 
pretty speeches, or as if ib were a boy and girl 
flirtation,” said Gerald, impatiently,  °* Ra- 
member this our last meeting—that I 
am goiog away to the other end of the world 
—that I dare nt blind you to any engagement, 
Iam eo miserably poor. The agony of death 
an hardly be worse than what I am 
now in having to part from you 
a word or promise, or the vestige of a 





i+ . 





For onee Nita was touched—her cousin’s dark, 
miserable eyes, his trembling lips, his faltering 


| farewell, moved her more than she could have 
| believed, 
How & her! Would any other man 





ria the aame degree? How 
ked in his waval uniform! 
i to Mr, Browne! If he only 


a~ 
i had haif—nay, quarter of Mr. Browne's in- 
|ecome! But alas! she knew too well that his 
pay a3 lieutenant, and a miserably inadequate 
allowance from hia father, was all ke lad to 
offer her ; and the comforts-~uay, the luxuries— 
of life were indispensable to Miss Bolton’s 


q happiness, 


" Nita! Nita! how can I ever bid you good- 
bye, and yet I muat !” 

Strack by his voice, she raised her eyes sud- 
denly to hia, brim full of pain and sorrow. 

No matter what cume afterwards, he should 
have aome comfort now; it would do no harm 
to give him one little word of encouragement—a 
Bending towards him she 
whispered that one magic word into his traus- 
ported ear. The effsct was clectrical-—he stared 
at her in incredulous amazement. 

“Did I hear aright, Nita ? “he asked,. speaking 
with an effort. 

‘You did,” she answered, in a low tone. 

‘*But [ will not take your promise. No—it 
| would be unmanly, and dishonourabie of me to 
allow you to bind yourself for years—yeara of 
waiting—years of the best of your life.” 

But Nita was not to be outdone in generosity. 
Sentiment and lovers’ vows seemed appropriate 
to the hour and the scene. 

The distant music, the silver moonlight, threw 
| & momentary spell over her callous, worldly, 
| utterly selfish, little heart, and she allowed 
herself to be carried away by the hour and the 
man 





{ She vowed she would wait faithfully for his | 
her mother and all her } 


returv, in spite of 
relations to boot, She poured a tale of enchant- 
ing prospects and promises, to which her lover 
listened, as though he were in a dream—and 
trembled, lest some rude hand should wake him, 

Could it be true that Nita loved him as he 
loved her! that, for Ais sake, she was ready to 
brave trial, poverty, and all her friends 1” 

He was vaturally a silent man, and Nita at all 
times liked the sound of her own voice, and ever 
' supported more than her share of the conversation. 
| As she paused after a long description of “ her 
feelings,’’ he took her hard and said,— 
| * Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they 
| seemed to him but a few days for the love he 


bore her. These next four years will be the same 
to mo, since I have your promise. At one time 
I thought you only cared for me as a cousin ; 
then that you were merely makiug a fool of me, 
| aa girls do by way of passing their idle time, for 
I know you are far, far, too good for me, Nita, 
and I hardly dared to hope that you would really 
| care for a poor beggar like ms. But, now, when 
| I know to the contrary, now that I know yon 
would not deceive me, nor mislead me.on the 
brink of a parting such as ours—now that I 
| know from your own lips that you love me, 
L am, it may be unlucky to say it, I am too 
| happy.” 
| Nita was gazing at him with a strange expression 
in her 
with a little doubt and awe, 


sure that you love me, darling 








yes—an expression of surprise—mingled 


Will you never change, you are sure I am nob 
asking too much ?” 

“No!” she said, softly, and leaning towards 
him «tole her little hand into his. ‘‘ You ask if 
I will ever change towards you. I do not thiak 
I will. Bui-—but! ab! here comes mumans, 
She has been hunting for me everywhere ;-and, 
oh, Gerald, ehe will bo so angry when she ‘finds 
that I have been all this time with you.” © ‘ 

The morning after the ball the Misses Bolton 
descended to a very jate breakfast, and their 
mother partook of that meal in bed. They were 
rather glad to be left to thenmwelves te indulge in 
free and unrestrained comments on their partnere 
of the previous night. 

Both were dressed in loose morning gowns, and 
louvged over their tea cups, with elbows on the 
table, and a general appearance of being but half- 
dressed and half-awake, 

Annette, the elder, is playing with ber spoon 
and yawning periodically, casting, now and then, 
a glance at her pretty sister opposite, who is 
reading a letter between “two cups of tea, 
Annette acknowledges to the age. of twenty-five, 
and has admitted as much for the last four years, 
She is a plain likeness of her sister Nite, and is 
the managiog partner io the firm of. “ Mrs, 
Bolton and daughters,” 

She may not be handsome, but she has 
acquired a reputation that answers almost as 
well. She is ‘‘ clever.” She steera their way 
from one watering-place to another, from 
country house to town; she pays what must be 
paid ; she conducts an enormous correspondence 
with people likely to be ‘‘ useful” ; she under- 
stands moat thoroughly the art of devising nice 
little dinners, of dressing with tasbe and elegance, 
andof making one pound go as far as two. Her 
aim aad object in life is to see her sister well and 
brilliantly married. No pains, no exe:tions, and 
20 expense has been spared ia the search for a 


| rich husband, aud eo fav the quest has been in 


vato. 

Pretty girls are by no means scaree, and very 
pretty ones have generally very large expecta- 
tions, which are not always realized. 

Mrs. Bolton resembled her brother, Sir 
Richard—like him she was utterly selfish, reck- 
lessly extravagant, and heavily in debt. 

For some years she had been living on her 
principle instead. of her income, taking. up and 
spending thousand after thousand with alarming 
rapidity. 

If Sir Richard locked to his son’s marriage to 
set him on his legs again, his sister had exactly 
the same views about her daughter, 

Her marriage to some millionaire waa to be the 
grand coup that was to land her mother per- 
manently in the lap of luxury. That these two 
young people, upon which the hopes of. their 
pareats were so warmly cenfered, should think of 
marryiug each other, was about the last idea 
that entered the heads of their respective 
relatives. 

* . © : o * 


"How did you go on last night, Nital’ I 
never saw anything like it—never!” remarked 
her sister, as she rose from the table and shook 
the crumbs from the lap of her quilted satia 
robe de chambre. 

" What do you mean?” returned Nita, with a 

awn. 

“J mean that you flirted all night with 
Gerald, that’s whatI mean i’ xeplied Annette, 
firmly. 

“ Poor Gerald!" exclaimed Nita, with alaugh, 
joining her hands behind her head, and thought- 
fully contemplating her pretty little eatin slippers 
stretched out before her, 

“Poor Gerald, indeed!" said Annette, sig: 
nificantly. : 

“What would you think, Netty?” kicking off 
a slipper and then fishing iv back again with her 
toe. “What would you say if 1 were to tell 


you that Gerald and I are engaged to he 
matried }”’ 





{ her eyebrows, 
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“Madness! insanity! He bas exactly two 
hundred pounds a rer att ae Soy ys 
nothing except a few large bills that I fancy 
pra oa hia eyes a good deal! Neither of 
you have any’ expectations,” counting on her 
fingers ali these drawbacks. “Uncle is fright- 
fully hard up. The estate is as d as gone, 
He got nothing from Aunt Fanny but » mourn- 
ing ring, and be was sure of a legacy of at least 
ten thousand pounds. So was mother, and all 
she got was silver cream jug, and the whole 
bulk of the fortune we have all been panting forhas 
gone to the Dogs’ Home, I call it : 
after all our attentions and Christmas Cards, and 
letters and erewel work! There's no knowing 
what tricks these old relations will play one in 
the end, I cali it swindling. Well, to return to 
Gerald, He has nothing and you have nothing, 
so, may I ask what you would live on” 

“Of course, I know it would be preposterous, 
but he seemed so wretched at our.going away, 
and all that, that I just threw him a few wor 
of comfort. It cost me very little, and it made 
everything coleur de rose for him.” ; 

‘What a hearticas little wretch you are, Nita ; 
I don’t believe you care a pin for anyone in this 
wide world |” 1% 

“Oh, my promise might come true,” returned 
Nita, kicking off the other slipper. ‘‘ Uncle 
might soon die, and there would be the title. 
and some one might | Gerald a legacy—that 
eld godfather of his." 

‘* Pigs might fly of a windy day!” returned 
Nettie, scornfully. “I thought’ you had more 
sense,” 

“ Well, it is all nonsense, I know, and I cannot 
afford to be seniimental. Here, read this note 
from Mr, Browne, He wauts us all to go over to 
Havre with him in his yacht for the regatta— 
starting to-morrow,’’ 

“You don’t meanit | ” exclaimed Nettie, half- 
rising, and stretching out her hand. 

“Well,” when she had perused it, “ what are 
you going todo} Shall I give you my opinion?” 
she asked, with eager eyes. 

A nod was her reply, 

“He means it, he is serious. I fancy you gave 
him a fright last night. I thought he looked 
rather uneasy when he saw you so much with 
Gerald. Do you mean to accept him }”’ 

‘Of course I do, ‘Ten thousand pounds a-year 
dows not come begging every day.” 

“ And Gerald }” 

“Oh! I was only joking allalong. Just amu- 
cing myself ag you know, and as he is off to China 
for five years he wili be out of the way, and 
Luere will be no harm done.” 

Then you and mother start to-morrow in The 
Sylph, and let us hope you will have fine weather 
for it; if Mr. Browne is sea-sick he won't be able 
to make the most of his ‘opportunity.’ I shall 
stay behind—-pack up—settle bills—and take my 
leparture thiy day week, and ‘can “meet you in 
town, en route to Homburg. Whatever you do,” 
rising and stretching out her arms with a yawn. 
“Take my advice, and don’t have a long en- 
gagement |’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


“Jeon my word, Sir Richard, I don’t know 
what to esyt.Idon’s know what to advice | 
Darousford is, mortgaged to its utmost value; 
there is no mere to be got out of that quarter. 
These two bills of yours fall due on the 1lith, 
and there is absclately nothing to meet them, 
You bave overdrawn your account on the bank 
by two hundred and fifty pounds, and they are 
pressing forthe money, I really canuot see my 
way atall! not at all!” concluded Sir Richard's 
man of business, as he leant back in his arm- 
chair, joined the tips of his fingers together, and 
stared appealingly ab the ceiling. 

_ But, my dear, siz,” returned his client, ex- 
citedly, '* money Imust have 1” 

“Yt isa common complaint, I an afraid. Ahem. 
T fear that you will find somedifiiculty in raising 
any, as far asl can see. You have come tc the ead 
of your resources. It was a splendid property— 
splendid! But evenit could not stand the tres 


mendous demands that have been made upou it 
without cessation for the last twenty years.” 

** But Heaven and earth, my good Bokes, what 
is the good of going into that? What am Ito 
do now, That's the point.” ; 

“Well!” returned Mr. Bokes, looking ap*bis | 
client, reflectively, and lowering hiz voice toa 
whisper. “ Ther@are the pictures —they at least 
ought to bring ia from three to four thousand 
pounda,” O25, 

“T cleared out the whole lot long ago,” 

“ Lady Le Marchant’s diamonds ! ” 

‘Gone! pawned, and subsequently sold the 
year before last.” 


“The plate.” suggested Mr, Bokes in af 


“Pacned into coin of the realm !” 

“ Well—well—well!” ejaculated Mr, Bokes ; 

“themyou have absolutsly mo means of raising, 
money-—none whatever!” Li, 
D) t 1 told you before, and I tell you again, 
Bokes, that money I must—-must—must 
« “I am eorry to say, Sir Richard, that it is en- 
ond my power to assist you. I see 
ing before you but absolute ruin and dire 
ty staring you in the face—not to speak 
nd own little ot me Ree 
Y es, not to 8 of that!” echoed Sir 
Richard. 
* “Your debts alone amount to no less than 
‘nineteen thousand pounds; your asseta may be 
estimated as—uil! Sladen is about to foreclose 
the mortgage and bridg. Baronsford to the 
hammer, and Flint means to sue you for the 
large balance that still remains due.” 

* Bloodsucker |!’ ejaculated Sir Richard. “To 
think that my sister, Fanny, should have treated 
me in such s way! I wasas sure of a large legacy 
from her as I am of my dinner to-day. I counted 
ou it as acertainty, and there she goes—throws 
over her own flesh and blood—and gives every 
halfpenny to a pack of dogs! I'l! contest the 
will!” rising, and walking up snd down. “By 
Jove! I never thought of that before; dotage, 
mentally incapable, undue infiueace—eh, Mr. 
Bokes ; that will be my next move, Good idea, 
eh? What?” 

* No use—quile out of the question, to under- 
take the proceedings: you, will require moncy, 
Sir Richard, and it seems to me—excuse my plain 
spesking--that you do not realize your position. 
You have come to the very end of your money 
and your credit; another mouth or two and you 
will have to have recourse to the charity of your 
friends.” 

‘The charity of my friends—ha—ha ; a rich 
idea truly. Idon’t koow a fellow in the world 
that would lend me.a sovereign this minute!” 

* Well, Sir Richard, I have ouly one suggestion 
to offer, and that is, that you go and see Sia len 
yourself and try what you can do with him. You 
might be able to come to some arrangement by 
which you might save a few pounds oud of the 












wreck of Baronsford, I must ask you to excuse 
me, a8 [ bave an appointment with another client | 
at three o'clock,” rising, and giving Sir Richard | 
most unmistakably to understand that he con- 
sidered the interview at an end. 

Ne one to look at Sir Richard Le Marchant 
strolling down Piccadilly would believe that he 
was almost as impecunious as. the neighbouring 
crossing-aweeper | He wasadmirably turned out 
by a long-suffering tailor, and bore his years well. 
He was ashort dapper little man, with closely- 
cropped light hair of that sandy shade that so 
long defies. time ; a sandy moustache gave a fierce- 
ness and character to his withered, discontented 
little countenance, and very and particularly dis- 





contented it looked just now, as suddenly overcome | 
by some un-happy thought he took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead with his delicately scented } 
pocket- handkerchief, | 
“Gerald will be up this evenieg, and I'll see 
what he can do,” he said to hictself, ater a while. | 
“Jf I bave any luck at Goodwood I may be able } 
to pull through this scrape, after all; if not, it ! 
will be deuced awkward—deuced awkward !” 
* Hullo, Cameron! how are you?” warmly 





accosting anacquaintance. ‘ When did you come 
up to town? Come and dine with me at the | 





Mephistophles, and I'll give you your revenge at 
whist, eh!” 

*Egad, Sir Richad, I'm afraid you are too 
strong for me,” returned the other, with a good- 
humoured laugh. 

“Wot a bit of it, air, You 
better luck next time. Come, you wili dine, at 
any rate, I want to introduce you to my son— 
young fellow in the Navy ; coming up from Porta- 
mouth this afternoon. Heard the news about 
Cauliflower? He was scratched this morning. 
Teall it an infernal swindle!” and linkiag his 
arm in that of this country cousin, the old re- 


Leld bad cards— 








probate led him off ia the direction of Pall Mall. 


“TI see old Dicky Le Marchaut has gueate this 
evening,” remarked a man at a neighbouring 
table, as he leisurely unfelded his napkin, and 
looked round. 

* Yes,” returned his companion, inserting his 
eye glass, which he had been hitherto carefully 
polishing ; ‘‘yes, that soft booby Cameron, for 
ona, The other isa new victim-—a very smart 
looking young fellow! I have never seen him 
here before.” 

, *Oh1 don’t you known why that is{" ob- 
tee a third, “That is ‘my son’ that old Dicky 
always talking about--‘my eon in the Navy!’” 

“Why, I thought ha had only one—that 
booby-faced fellow in the Lancers who was killed 
Yast year—a rare chip of the old block, too |!’ 

* Tiizs is the second son now brought to tho 
fore, He was shipped off to.sea as soon as he go! 
a nomination, and has been ploughing the ovean 
for a good many years.” 

* Looks like a railor, now you mention it,” re- 
turned the man with the aye-glass, ‘ Rather a 
atern-looking fellow, toc. Not one of your jolly 
Jack tars, by any means, T ehould say, and bears 
no resemblance to hig inestimable parent.” 

** All the better for Aim,’ muttered the shcrt- 
sighted one, a8 he peered iato a proffered dish. 

“Come, Gerald, pass the decanter! Why, you 
area bad hand with the bottle. When / was 
your age I enjoyed omy after-dioner-claret as 
much as [ do now,” holding up a glass between 
his eye and the light. ‘‘ Here’s your health, and 
speedy promotion, and a rich wife!” 

“Thank you, sir,’ replied his son; “bar the 
wife.” 

** You don’t play whist, eh ?” 

“No; Pm a bad hand at cards.”’ 

‘Not like Cameron here, who is the champion 
at the card-table, and the terror and eavy of all 
our old fogies—eh, Cameron? Which is it to be 
tu vight~—whist or écarté ?” 

“Whatever you like, Sir Richard,” returned 
Mr. Cameron, who bad evidently appreciated bis 
host's dry oa “Vm ready for sither, 
and the sooner the better ”’-—valiantly. 

“Well, Gerald, what will you do! D» a 
theatre? Take a look at the Alhambra, eb ? See 
something new ia the dancing ling} You'il be 
in lote of time.” 

“Never mind me, sir, I'll amuse myeelf all 
right. I'll go owt and have a pipe, and a coupie.oi 
hours’ walk this fine moonlight night.” 

“ Couple of hours’ walk!’ echoed his father, 
with arched eye-brows. “Gad! the fellow faa 
cies he has to go on watch! Make the most of 
your time on land, ny boy; you get enough of 
thad sort of amusement at sea,” aud, bestowiog 
a jocular dig in the ribs to his off-spring, Sir 
Richard, whose heart had been warmed by his 
recent potationa, departed to the qurd-room in a 
state of the highest good humour and jubilation. 

Gerald being left entirely to his owa devices, 
went out into the vestibule, aud resumed hia has 
and light overcoat—and lighting a most excelent 
manilia (presented to him by Mr. Cameron), 
atarted off down Pall Mail at a liberal four miles 
an hour, 

Where he was going to troubied bim very 
little, all he wanted was to 2et away alone, to 
eecape from that hat, lighted room ; a his 


father’s ceaseless out-pouring of gossip and 
“ good stories,” to be by himself, when he could 
collect his thoughts and think of N’ta 
* * ” od a 
He was but little acquainted with London, 


having spent caost of his life 
Spain, the Mediterranean, were all 
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Gerald le Marchant ; 
wae a) most a stranger, 

He walked rapidly on, passing from the 
crowded thoroughfares, the regions of cabs and 
omnibuses, to the more empty squares ; then on 
to the suburbs, where he hardly met a vehicle, or 
another pedestrian, and thus he walked on buried 
in his thoughts. 

As he was passing a lane which opened into 
the road he was traversing a smothered shriek 
caught his ear. He stopped and listened. Yes, 
again he heard it, though fainter and seeming 
farther off—it cert y came from the lane! 
Witho:1t a second’s hesitation he turned, and ran 
im the direction of the sound as hard as he 
could go, drawing bis hat down well over his 
forehead, and grasping hie atick (a serviceable 
blackthorn) more firraly in his hand, 

About & hundred yarde down the lane, in 
the shadow thrown by a high wall, he saw 
what seemed a group of several people struggling 
ogether. 

As he came nearer he was aware of two able- 

lied rufiiane, who looked like navvies out of 
work, who had evidently set upon an old man 
and a girl with the intention of robbing them. 


but to his native land he 


? 


“Help! Murder!” sbrieked the girl, ae he 
came running up, at length succeeding in turn- 
ing aside a shaw!) in which her head was ea- 
veloped, and struggling frantically with her 


ruffian, who was holding ber by the throat against 
the wal! 

A well delivered blow from Gerald’s heavy 
atick caused him to leave go his hold, and turn 
upon his assailant with o savage oath. But the 
eailor had been in more than one street row 
abroad, and weil knew what he wae about, 

Although barely more than middie height, 
and rather slightly built, be was as strong asa 
borve, and as a lithe and active asa cat, Em 
boldened by the knowledge that he had no 
knives to deal with, he sprang suddenly on the 


clamey, bulking uavvy, and with a dezterous | Queen’s highway, smoking his second ci 
twist tripped him up so quickly and sc unex- j now found himeelf standing in the middle of a 





| senses, 





NITA WAS THE UNDISPUTED QUEEN OF THE EVENING, 


pectedly that he measured his length with a 
heavy fall. 

Meanwhile his companion was kneeling with 
all his might and main on the chest of the old 
map, who was apparently insensible, and busily 
occupied in turning out his pockets one after the 
other. 

Gerald rushed at him, dragged bim off his 
vietim, and was himself pulled nearly down in 
the scuffle—hand to hand and foot to foot they 
wrestled, and twisted, and strove; Gerald de- 
termined te secure the gaol-bird, the gaol-bird 
equally resolute to give the young swell a lesson 
to remember-—and to carry off the booty into the 
bargain. 

“Joe! Joe!” he cried, between hie clenched 
teeth,“ where are you }—take off thie young devil | | 
Smash his head with a stone |” 

Joe, who was still somewhat stunned by his | 
fall, arose at his friend’s exhortation, and seizing 
Gerald’s blackthorn, whick had been whirled out 
of his hand in the struggle, ran to his friend’s 
assistance, and dealt our hero a ringing blow 
across his bare, unprotected head, which sent 
him reeling and staggering against the opposite 
wall. 








Joe was about to revenge himeelf stil! further, 
when his accomplice, who had been stuffing some 
bulky article into the breast of his coat, eud- 
denly uttered the magic word, “ Police !” 

The impending blow was undelivered. Joe 
needed no second bidding. In another second 
he and his partner were clattering down the lane 
as fast ae their hoknailed boote could carry 
thev. 

it had been a false alarm—s distant rolling 
of cab wheels was the only sound that broke 
the stillness, and Gerald, who had recovered 
the effect of the kmock on hie head, had time 
to recover his breath, and collect his scattered 


He could herdly realise that three minutes 
previously he had been walking briekly along the 
He 








lonely byway, minus hat and stick, and plus ® 
pretty deep cut on the head, from which the 
blood was trickling. 

Beneath him on the ground jay an old man, 
groaning feebly, supported by a young woman, 
whose hair had been pulled down and shaw! torn 
off in the recent struggle, and who was 
apparently on the very verge of bysterics. 

The whole affair had not occupied longer than 
it would take to describe, and Gerald thus 
suddenly found himself the hero of a very 
unpleasant adventure and the champion of two 
utterly helpless strangers. 


(To be continued.) 








Motwen-or-Peanc is the bard, silvery, brilliant 
substance which formsthe iaternal layers of 
several kinds of shells, The iuterior of our com~- 
mon oyster shells is of this nature, but the 
mother-of-pearl used in the arte is much more 
variegated, witha play of colours, The 
shells of the Indian seas alone have this pearly 
substance of sufficient thickness to be of use, 

EXPeRIMENTS are being made in Georgia 
with Japanese plums, and accounte of them 
indicate that they will be a most profitable 
market fruit. The trees bear a year after 
planting, and in two or three years’ time wil! 

ield from one to two bushels of fruit. Ib is very 
large, beautifully coloured and an excellent ship~ 
per. Orchards of this fruit will pay better 
than almost any crop raised, ae it comes into 
bearing #0 quickly, while for ordinary fruits one 
must wait several years. It has been suggested 
that people who wish to plant orange grover 
should plant plum groves at the eame time, as 
while the orange trees are coming on, the plums 
are & paying investment. There are certair 
varieties that may be picked while quite hard, and 
if carefully gathered and wrapped, will keep for 
several weeks and ripen into rich and perfect 
fruit with a fine colour ard flavour, 
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THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 
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OHAPTER XI. 


“T Love you,” went on Frank Dangerfield, 
passionately, “I am not a rich man, but at 
least T can Pate ns for my wife, and shelter her 
from even the shadow of insult. Oh, my darling, 
won’ you trust yourself to me and give me hope 
that some day I may win this little hand.” 

He held it tenderly in his own for a few brief 
seconds, but then the girl drew it resolutely 
away, her eyes were bright with unshed tears, 
the colour dyed her cheeks as she gave him his 
answer, 

“I am so sorry,” said Rosamond, simply, 
a indeed it cannot be. Ican never be your 
wife,” 


** You love another!;” Somehow all the joy and 


sadness had died out of Frank’s voice just as for 
him all the brightness had faded from the sum- 
mer evening. 

“Ido not.” The denial was almost forced from 
her by a power stronger than herself; “ but I 
shall never marry anyone, Mr. Dangerfield.” 

Frank looked almost relieved. 

“If there is no one else,” he began impe- 
tuously. ‘Don’t you think that in time you 
might learn to care me? I would wait so 
patiently.” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

“I shall never care for you more than I do 
now ; but oh, I wish you had not thought of me 
like this ; indeed, I never-———” 

He interrupted her. 

“You never gave me any on ent,” he 
cried, bitterly. ‘ Oh, of course I know that, but 
you little guese how strong my love is—love 
that could feed on go little. It was love at first 
sight, dear. I lost my heart to you that April 
day when you asked me the way to Netherton 
station, 1 sought you after that as men onl, 
seek one woman in all their lives, and when 
found you here I thought it was a lucky chance 





THIS HOUSE IS NOTBING BUT A MAN-TRAP!” gaID 


which had brought poor Tempest to Adelaide 
House and so given me the chance I longed for.” 

There was no mis the eagerness in his 
voice, and, for a moment, Rosamond was sorely 
tempted to fling scruples to the winds, and accept 
the happiness which had come to her; but two 
things held her back, She knew that Frank had 
a horror of deception, Would he ever forgive 
the deceit they had practised on him, and if he 
_— even, how could she possibly go away 
with him and leave her mother and Moira in 
abject poverty? Even if they arranged a long 
en ent it was impossible that the fiancée of 
Frank Dangerfield, nephew and favourite rela- 
tive of a baronet could continue to let lodgings 
within five miles of his wealthy uncle. No, the 
love she had believed would pase her by had 
come, and she was not free to stretch out her 
hand and take it, 

**T am very sorry,” she said to Frenk, and the 
quiet, grave sadness of her voice impressed him 
more nm any passionate protestations could 
have done, “but, indeed, it can never be. Mr. 
Dangerfield, try and forget that you have ever 

for me, Indeed, indeed! .some day you 
will be thankful your life is not linked to mine.” 

Frank was silenced for the time, but not quite 
hopeless, A barrister by profession it was 
natural he should remember that criminals are 
of every rank and class, An author, {b was 
natural he should weave a romance about his 
sweetheart, the idea which came to him was that 
“Mr. Martin” had committed some wrong 
against society which separated him from his 
wife and family and caused him to be provided 
for at his country’s ex That was it. The 
gentle lady he learned to like so well was 
not a widow but a wife. Rosamond wae a con- 
vict’s daughter, and it was the knowledge of her 
father’s diegrace which made her so resolute against 
all offers of love or marriage, 

Frank was repulsed, but not devpondent. He 
saw it would not do to urge his suit now, but he 
did not mean to give it up as hopeless. Some 
day he would convince Rosamond that he cared 





MRS, TEMPBST, INDIGNANTLY. 


nothing what abadow rested on her so that hv 
had her love, but the time for this waa not yet. 
He could only push his own grief aside bravely 
and try to think of her. 

“Will you suffer me at least to be your 
friend?” he asked, eagerly. ‘‘Poor Tempest's 
accident has thrown us so much together that fF 
can’t bear to think you count me av a stranger. 
You are terribly alone dear. Ad least, promise i 
may be your friend,” 

“T have mother and Moira,” said the girl, 
rather resentfully. . 

“ And Mrs, Martin is the kindest of motbers, 


who are the ruling spirit. They lean on you 
rather than protect you. And after—after what 


about you.” 

Rosamond scoiled half ecornfully. 

“ And yet, I suppose, Society calls Mr. Dalkeith 
a gentleman! It is odd he should stoop to perse 
cute a helpless girl.” 

“He is a peer’s grandson,” siid Dangerfield, 
*fand also the most unmitigated scoundrel of 
my acquaintance. Mra. Tempest is perfectly in- 
fatuated with him. He is perpetually at Beatrice 


Lodge. 
“T heard he was to marry one of her daugh 


“I doubt it... . Charles Tempest would have 
something to say to that. He knows Datkeith’s 
character even bétter than I do; but that is not 
the question. I fear there is every chance of 
the miserable cur’s lingering in Nethertou after 
I am gone ; and that to-night’s incident will no: 
suffice to make him leave you in peace, W1)] you 
promise me to be as careful as possible, and never 
to walk in lonely places by fourself ?. . . Of course 
Dalkeith could not harm you really, but I cannot 
bear to think of his pestering you with atten- 
tions.” 

"T sball be as careful as possible,” said Roza- 
mond, gravely, “and I will warn my sister.” 

She had spoken Moira’s name almost uncon 





sciously durivg the interview, but she was on her 
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guard now. Had Dangerfield not been so full of 
iis theory that the secret of the Martins’ life was 


» disgraceful old father hidden in the background, | 


nust surely have noticed the quaint, old 
fashioned name, and have recollected « that 
‘ Moira” waa the name of the second Miss Hurst. 
shall leave Netherton to-morrow,” said 
ank, quietly, “‘ but I hope you and I ahall 
meet again. ‘l‘empest talks of spending the res 
vf the summer here, and I shall be running dows 
bo see him,” ; 
You seem very fond of Mr. Tempest?” 
“ We ave like brothers!’ was the frank reply: 
Tempest is a very lonely fellow, in spite of alf 
his wealtt k he cares for me more 
than for most 

“T can't } 
Mr. Dangerfield looked bewildered. 

“But ( thought that you had only seen him 
yace before his accident? I can's believe that 
you would resent the poor feilow's illness because 
it gave you trouble!” 

‘Ob dear, no!” eaid Misa Martia, frankly ; 
he coulda’t help baing ill.” 

“But you dislike hia % 

‘ He seemed so proud and haughty, So bent 
m reminding us of the gulf between a wealthy 
country gentleman and a pour widow reduced to 
letting lodgings.’ 

‘You muat have misunderstood him terribly, 
Miss Martin. There's nothing snobbish abeut 
I and as for his wealth, why he’s not 

n h many months,” 

‘And he came into a fortune unexpectedly §” 
“ Most xpectedly,” said Frank; “but I 

don’t think it's brought him much happiness. 
He gave up his profession and meant to settle 
iown at his country place, but the people round 
zive him rather the cold shoulder because he 
i ! and, though 


oesn't happen f 


ts 
and | thi 


bople. 
pear nig. 


noest : 


> be somebody el&e ; 


he’s very friendly with Mrs. Tempest and her, 


ris, there's no 
them.” 

“ He will marry,” suggested Rosamond, gravely, 
“rich mer always marry.” 

“T can’t fancy Tempest with a wife. . . 
“vas engsyed once, and the gir! jilted bim. 
that he’s fought rather shy of the sex.”’ 

Frank and Rosamond waiked slowly back to 
Adelaide House, They did not talk much by the 
way.. He was thinking sadly how different this 
wali might have been had she given him another 
easwer, And Rosamond? Well, she felt sadly 

bat a trouble had come into her life worse even 
han the losing of A:pendale. 

Mr. Tempest was much put out by the news 
of his friend’s impending departure, 
*T've been an awful nuisance t: 
but I quite counted on you 

till I was about again.” 

“You will be about very coon, if you are 
careful,” replied Dangerfield. “ And, Charles, I 
‘an’t stand it any longer. I put my fate to the 
test to-night—and lost. Miss Martin has refused 
me, old man, and I simply can’t stay on here, 
seeing her continually, and yet knowing that 
nothing can come of it.” 

“ Refused you |’ echoed Tempest, indignantly. 
" Who in the world can she be waiting for?” 

“Noone! The objection was not so much to 
me as to marriage in the abstract. I fancy, 
Tempest, there's a turned-down page in those 
zirls’ lives; and that somewhere or other they 
possess a father who is s kind of family night- 
mars.” 

‘TF shoulda’t wonder. I suppose yow will be 
ready to kill me if I suggest you have had a 
fortunate escape }” 

“ You had better not try.” 

“I always felt there was a mysiery about 
them,” went on the invalid. “I am aure they 
looked at me one day as if they could have killed 
me, 

“How long do you expecb to stay here?” 
asked Dangerficld, point blank. “You know Mra. 
Tempest wants you to go to Beatrice Lodge.” 

“But ’m not going. The chatter and confa- 

ion there uld drive me frantic, and I’m very 
t I mu the Mises 


Tre. rowever 
me, they'll hardly have designs or 


much real sympathy between 


> 
Since 


you, Frank, 
staying down here 


' 


“IT wish you'd. ... lock after them a little 
when [ am gone.” 

Charlea Tempest staried, 

“ What in the world do you mean? I am_ not 
a squireofdames. Do you expect me to sead for 
Miss Martin and dilate on your perfections for 
half-an-hour every day, or am I to pretend blind- 
nes and insist on her reading your letters to 
met” 

“Don’t joke, old man... . it hitetec hard.” 

But what do you expect me todot” asked 
Tempest, rather fretfully. 

“Tt's hard to put id into words. Those women 
are ladies, as surely as your own sisters are, aud 
the life they lead. here must be hard enough, 
Don’t make it ang harder ; and if that scoundrel, 
Dalkeith, is any trouble to them, do sit on him.” 

“ Sits the wind in that quarter. I thought it 
was Bertha who was his attraction.” 

“He may mean to marry your sister ; but he 
ig not, above “amusing himeelf elsewhere, aud 
.«..» these girle are ao defenceless ; they have 
no brother, It seems to me that in the whole 
world they have no one t0 care what becomes. of 
them.” 

“ There is their mother,” suggested Tempest, 

“Who ie rather more helpless thaa ler 
daughters,” retorted Frank, “No, Charles! if 
you won't help me, there's an end of it.” 

“I'll do my best,” said Charles Tempest, 
thoughtfully ; “but Frank, you know my feel- 
ings... . that it was a sorry day for you when 
you lest your heart to my landlady’s daughter.” 


OHAPTER XIL 


Ir was astonishing how much every oue at 
Adelaide House missed Frank Dangertield. It 
really seemed as though, with the young author's 
cheerful voice much of the brightness of that 
summer had departed, even Jane, the somewhat 
stolid servant, declared they *should hhever see 
his like again,” and Charles Tempest moped so 
visibly after his friend left that Mr. Stuart read 
the Martins quite a liitle lecture on the absolute 
| necessity of cheerful society for the invalid, not 
| to say humouring his fancies. 

“He has eight sisters,” said Rosamond, coldly. 
* Couldn't one of them come reund and see to 
him ¢” , 

“He seems to fancy they would be too much 
for his nerves. He wants someone to read aloud 
to hic: for a couple of hours a day, aud play to 
him 2 little in the evening. Really, Miss Martin, 
if would be an act of charity.” 

*'Mumsey !” said Rosamond, when the medico 
had departed, “Iknew it was our duty to for- 
give our enemies; but I never expected. to be 
called upon to amuse them.” 

“Mr, Tempeet looks very ill,” said the. gentle 
widow, ‘‘and I expect he feels dull now his friend 
has gone, You girls have a good deal.of spare 
time, and I really don’t see why # cs should re- 
fuse to try and brighten his convalescence,” 

“Gan we put it in the bill?” asked Rosamond, 
demurely. “ To two hours readingaloud, so much ; 
to one hour’s cheerful conversation, so much— 
how does it sound, Mumeey {” 

Mrs, Martin was laughing heartily ; but Moira 
waxed indignant, 

“T don’t think you need make game of the 
poor man, though ho is our enemy,” she said, 
tartly, 

But the doctor's word in season bore fruit, and 
ib grew into a custom for Rosamond to read 
aloud the dafly paper directly after Mr. Tempest’s 
breakfast, and for the two sisters to play or sing 
tohim in the summer gloaming, while he re- 
elined on a couch drawn up to the window, At 
first he never spoke, except to thank them when 
they had finished ; but by degrees he grew more 
comraunicative, and at last, to the girls’ surprise, 
they found him quite pleasant company. He 
had a great deal to tell them of India and his 
life there. Hs epoke of his early days under his 
grandfather's roof. He even told them of the 
| tragedy at Aspendale, and the total chavge it 
| made im his father’s prospects; but he never 
| mentioned the future, and very rarely said any- 
i thing of the family at Beatrice Lodge, who, as 








his convalescence advanced, made repeated visite 
to him, coatriving with the best intentions to 
irritate him into such a nervous excited state, 
that Jane always declared the very sight of them 
threw him back. 

“T can’t imagine why you came to Netherton,” 
he said to Moira one evening when Rosamond was 
playing a dreamy German waltz, “ you must 

| buried alive.” 

* We likeit ever so much better than London— 
at lease, the Fong of London we should have had 
to choose. We had lodgings in Bloomsbury for 
a few weeks, and—you can’t think how we hated 


“And what put Netherton into your head *” 

“An advertisement. We had to do something 
you see, aud letting lodgings seemed the only 
thing we could do aud yet keep together.” 

“And you like it ¢” 

“We hate it,” replied Rosamond, as she lef: 
the piane, where Moira took ber place, “ but it’s 
better than being parted, or trying to live on 
charity. I hate charity,-Mr., Tempest.” 

"You hate most things,’’ replied Charles, 
simply; “gou ought to have been a Pagan, Miss 
Martin, you are euch ‘a good hater; now your 
sister (he had neyer heard her Christian name) is 
vast in @ gentler mould.” 

“Yes, she would just make herself miserable 
if any trouble came, now J should want to be re- 
venged on the person whio caused it.” 

* You think revenge is sweet, eh ?”’ 

**T am sure of it.” 

Well,” and Charles Tempesi emiled lighily, 
‘T should not like to offend you, Miss Martin. 
The vials of your wrath would be terrible to 
contemplate: Do you know when I first came 
here you used to look at me as if you hated me, 
I assure you after meeting one of those ennihila- 
ting glances I used to feel positively terrified.” 

Moira had left the piano and joined the pair 
by the window, 

‘Come, Rose, it is getting late, and mumsey 
will be lonely.” 

‘Mrs, Martin is very good in sparing you,” 
said Tempest politely. ‘Do you know, if it is 
fine to-morrow the doctor has promised I shall 
go fora long drive. I feel quite excited at the 
prospect, you ece I haven’t been out of doors for 
weeks,” 

“Tt will do you all’ the good in 
said Moira... “I hope it will be fine. 

* Dr, Stuart must have told Mrs. Tempest,” 
said Rosamond, demurely, ‘for she sent up a 
message just) now: that she would be here at 
eleven togo with you. I had forgotten all about 
her meseage till you mentioned the drive.” 

“TY must start at half-past ten,” ssid Mr, Tem- 
peat.promptiy. ‘* Why, shut up with my stop- 
niother in a landau, I should be absolutely at her 
mercy, and have to listen to. whatever she chose 
tosay. I'll get Jane to order my conveyance 
soon after ten, and thea [ shall be well off before 
my visitor arrives,” 

They little dreamed of the scene then going on 
&t Beatrice Lodge, or the effect it would bave on 
their three lives, 

A bad, vindictive man never forgives an insult, 
and Jim Dalkeith had certainly not pardoned tho 
well-merited punishment he had received from 
Frank D field. Whatever passing admira- 
tion he might have entertained for Rosamond’s 
pretty face vanished, and his one desire from 
that time was to humiliate and annoy. her or-— 
as he would haye expressed himself—‘' pay the 
jade out,” 2 

Rosamond was thankful never to meet Mr. 
Dalkeith in her walks, She began to feel secure 
and to believe the annoyance of his attentions at 


the world,”’ 


al en 

She little knew the low cunning of his nature. 
Hia grandfather Lord Arden, more to comfort 
his favourite daughter than from any faith in 
Jim's reformation, hearing there was a chance of 
his settling down, wrote and offered to allow 
him a thousand a year if he married Miss Tem- 
pest. 
Poor Mrs. Dalkeith seeing a chance for her 
boy’e future, did her beat to further che match, 
Bertha was pleased and flattered at the thought 
of such a noble wooer, her mother was deligutel 
at her prospects, and the engagement only hung 
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fire. through a alight reluctance of Jim's to come 
to the point, 

Once engaged, he believed Bertha would marry 
him in defiance of her brother, but he had too 
keen an eye to the main chance to desire a penni- 
lesa bride. 

Charles Tempest ought fo come down hand- 
comely for the privilege of seeing himself allied 
to the: peerage. 

Little did: Jim suspect that so far from opening 
his pufse strings, Mr, Tempest would threaten 
him with a full exposure of his past life if he 
attempted Lo marry his sister. ; 

But the crisis had come about soouer than Jim 
intended. Something had actually forced his 
hand ; Bertha’s blushing acceptance was soon 
spoken, and thea Jim found himself “let in” for 
a brief téte & téte with her mother and seized the 
opportunity of paying offold scores both as re- 
exrded the Martins and Charles Tempest. 

“My grandfather has promised to setile a 
thousand a-year on me when I marry,” Jim 
announced cheerfully, “and anything that may 
come to Bertha had better be tied up for her 
own use,” 

‘My stepson always promised me the girls 
ehould not go empty-handed when they married.” 

“T am afraid Tempest does not particularly 
appreciate me,” said Jim, meauingly ; ‘‘ byt if L 
have your cousent [ shall not mind.” 

“Oh, Charlee will be delighted,” declared the 
widow, “I have not been able to talk much to 
him yet. You see his accident so completely 
disabled him. He has to be kept so quiet he 
could not even be moved here.” 

"To was a great pity.” 

“Well, confessed Mrs. Tempest, “J thought 
60 at first ; but anyoue as ill as that would have 
been @ great constraint on us, and really Charles 
seems to have hit on very pleasant quarters, 
Adelaide House is as quiet as the grave, and 
though the old lady seems a uonentity, she has s 
most capable servant,” 

“And two most beautiful daughters,” put in 
Jim, drily, “‘who have taken io in turns ‘to 
minister to Tempest in his convalescence.” 

Maria turned pale with horror, but she took 
refuge in unbelief. 

* You must be mistaken, Mr. Dalkeith. Ihave 
been to Adelaide House often, and I never saw 
anyone younger than the servant.” 

“Did you know young Dangerfield?” asked 
Dalkeith, “the young fellow who was with your 
son at the time of the accident ?’’ 

“T know bim intimately, I was very much 
surprised at his leaving Netherton before Charles 
had quite recovered.” 

"He went because he was afraid to stay,” said 
Jim, showing his teeth in an ugly smile. “The 
eldest Miss Martin made such a dead set at him, 
that he feared if he saw any more of her she 
would become converted into Mrs. Dangerfield 
without his consent.” 

“Me, Dalkeith! Is it possible |!” 

“T saw them together,” went on Jim, “and if 
ever man had a narrow escape, that man was 
Dangerfield, He took refuge in flight. The - 
is really good-looking aud remarkably attractive. 
‘The younger sister is au Trish beauty, and ehe ia 
the charm which binds Mr. Tempeat to Adelaide 
House.” 

“ Whatt” 

“My dear lady, don’t look so horrified, I am 
eaying nothing against Tempest. Many another 
tan bas married beneath him before, but when 
you seemed so certain ib was only the state of 
your stepson’s bealth which had prevented his 
being moved, I could nop help’ enlightening 
you.” 

“Then you think——” 

_“Tdo not think, Tem certain that the Mar- 
tia’s are designing, mercenary creatares. ‘The 
tmaother poses as a Jandlady solely to give her a 
chanceof finding eligible partners for her daughters. 
Temapest’s illness was a godsend for them, They 
arranged that Dangerfield should marry the elder 
girl, and her sister should become your daug hter- 
in-law. One part of their scheme failed when 
Dangerfield took refuge in flight. The obher 
eeems likely to succeed.” 

“Tt shall not, I will expose the vile plot to 
my stepson, I only wich i eculd do so to-night.” 


Mr. Dalkeith shook his head. 
“ Say a word to Tempest and you are lost. He 
is the most obstinate fellow going, and would 
prove his independence by marrying Miss Martin 
at once. No, you must see the girl.” 
_ “Evil creature,” hed Maria; ‘but Mr, 
Dalkeith, if money is her object 1 am powerless, 
‘Charles is utterly independent of me, and I am 
not even rich enough to bribe her to give him 
v x. 

.** You must set to work carefully,” said Jim, 
“there aresome maiden ladies at Adelaide House; 


and they'll hurry away: from such evil contact. 
Then you had- better ask to see the girl. Tell 
her that Tempest is a notorious flirt who is only 
playing with her. Tell her that he has no inten- 
tion whatever of marrying her, ani is only 
amusing himself. Then [think you'll find you've 
made an impression.” 

Mra. Tempest slept very little that night ; 
but she had too much on her miad to find the 
waking hoursirksome, Tos woman born in the 
lower middle-class it was simply delightful to 
think of her daughter as the grandchild of a 
nobleman and with the prefix of Honorable to 
her name, then Mr. Dalkeith was rich (as Maria 
had been used to consider richas before her step- 
son’s return from India) and altogether a better 
match than Frank Dangerfield who had shown 
himself so cruelly neglectful of Bertha’s charms. 
But if the fact of her child’s engagement rejoiced 


made her simply furious, 

Ever since Charles's disappointment she had 
decided he would live and die a bachelor, and 
since his accession to wealth she had felt it would 
be positively wicked of him to marry. 

He had promized her's thousand a-year and a 
wedding portion for the girls ; but, with a young 
wife at his side, such promises would be easily 
forgotten, 1b was little good she and her brood 
would get out of his wealth if he married, 

And his landlady’s daughter, too | 

Mra, Tempest felt positively ashamed of her 
stepson. She was one of those women who 
never look below the surface, That a woman 
could let lodgings oud still be a refined lady, with 
daughters as gentle nurtured as the Misses T'em- 
pest, seemed to the widow an utter impossibility. 
Mother-like, she looked on the two unknown 
girls as the robbers and despoilera of her own 
daughters. 

Charles must be snatched from their clutches 
asa brand from the burning. She was ready to 
do anything (however rude), and say anything 
(however false), just to rescue her stepson from 
the dangers into which he had fallen. If she 
were moderately successful, perhaps he would 
leave the perils of Adeiside Houee that very 
day? They could easily make room for him at 
the Lodge, and it would be a nice little amuse- 
ment for him to watch his sister's romance, and 
enjoy the pretty picture of Dalkeith’s court- 
ship | 

Rosamond was quite right. Mrs. Tempest had 
heard of her stepson’s projected drive, and in- 
tended to accompany him, bat in the new state 
of the case she ed' Charles must go alone, 


seeing the Misses Mason, and warning that de- 
signing minx, Miss Martin, of her lover's f aithless 
disposition. 

Fortune favoured her. The star of the poor 
Hursts could not have been in the ascendant that 
moraing, for when Mra, Tempest began her attack 
success followed her. 

There are still a great many women in the 
world (unmarried ones chiefly) who look on flirt- 
ing as a heinous sin, and courtship, unless openly 
countenanced and acknowledged by the reiations 
on either side, as 2 veritable shame. The Misses 
Mazon were of this type. They had been kiad 
enough, in a patronising way, to the_girls at 
Adelaide House until Mr. Tempest arrived. From 
the firat they had objected to him. Petty and 
narrow-minded, the introduction of one man 
into a house full of women had seemed to their 
prudish ideas “ indiscreet.” 





In the first shock of the accident they had 
been kind enough, but they had openly dis- 
approved of Mr, Dangerfield taking up his 


just give them a-hint of the Martios echemes, | 


Mrs, Tempest’s heart, Mr. Dalkeith’s warning | 


and she would utilise the time of his absence for | 


quarters at Adelaide House; and they had 
shaken their heads solemnly when they discovered 
(their maid brought them all the news of the 
house often with exaggerations), that the two 
girla relieved the tedium of Mr. Tempest’s con- 
valescence by music and reading. 

“ Such things would uot have been alowed ia 
our day,” eaid the elder. 

"Certainly not, sister,’ replied the younger 
one, who was her echo. ‘ Our dear mother 
would never have allowed such goings on.” 

“Té Mr, Tempest is so ill, a minister to read 
the Bible would be more auitalle, sister.” 

“ Par more suitable, sister.’ 

To this couple Mrs. Tempest was announced 
by their own maid; and she won their hearts ab 
once by saying she had come tv ask their advice 
and sympathy. 

At the end of twenty minutes she Jjeparted 
certain that the spinsters would leave Adelaide 
House at a week’s notice, and so deprive Mrs, 
Martin of half her income. 

Jane looked a little dismayed when M 
pest desired to see “the landlady.” 

“My mistress never sees anyone, ma'am, If 
it's a message for Mr. ‘Tempest, I'll deliver it 
faithful, if you trust it to me.” 

“Tt is not a message. If Mra. Martin is not 
visible, I must see her daughters.” 

To which, as the lesser of two evils, poor Jane 
consented, 

The sisters were a revelation tothe angry lady 
Never had she imagined such grace and beauty 
could be poaseseed by “common people.’ In 
their simple mourning dresses, Liosamond and 
Moira had u charm not one of tie eight Missea 
Tempest could boast. 

“Thay might have been real ladies,” the widow 
said later, in describing her visib to Mr. Dalkeith. 

Remembering, as they did, every word of the 
erucl letter which had driven them from the 
Priory, the sisters could not lock unmoved on the 
womau who wrote it. 

Rosamond’s eyes flasted ominously ; Moira’s 
little head was held haughtily erect. 

‘*Mr, Tempest iz out,’ began Rosamond, 
coldly, “and this is our private sitting-room,”’ 
added her sister, neither of them inviting their 
visitor to take a seat. 

Mrs. Tempest forgot the veneer which educa- 
tion and (comparative) prosperity had spread 
over her natural mauners, and showed herself in 
her true colours. 

“None of your impertinence,”’ she begou. “I 
have come here to speak.my mind, aud 1 mean to 
domy duty. Oh! I have heard of your goings 
ont I know all about you! This house is 
nothing but a man-trap! You did your best to 
catch poor Mr. Dangertield, and when he had the 
sense to run away, you redoubled your tricks to 
catch my uufortunate son |” 

Moira was apeechiess with amazement ; but ib 
was not Rosamond’s custom to be speechless on 
any occasion, and now, though absolutely white 
with rage, she said,-— 

“You had better leave our room, madam, if 
you came to insult us,’ 

**T shall stay here till [ have finished!” re- 
torted Mra. Tempest ; “ everyone knows that you 
made a dead set at Mr, Dangerfield, and that you 
have thrown yourselves at my son's head as no 
decent right-minded young women would do, 
sitting with him when the doctor said he was too 
ill to see his own flesh and blood! Singing to 
him in the moonlight! Oh! I kuow all about 
it! Charles Tempest was a rich man you 
thought, and so no effort should be spared to 
make sure of him!” 

“Rose |” said Moira, imploringly, ‘ come 
away. lf we can’t get rid of this dreadful 
woman, at least let ue leave her, and not listen 
to her insults,” 

“Dreadful woman, indeed!” cried Mra 
Tempest. “ Why, I came here for your sake, I 
meant to wara you, kindly euough, only your 
impertinence maddened mo, It's a sorry future 
you're preparing for yourself if you put any faith 
in Charles Tempest's pretty speeches, A flirt h 


has been from the day he lefs school, and a flirt 


rs, Tem- 


te 





j he will be to the end of the chapter. You've 
| pretty faces of your own, and I daresay he likes 
i to tell you ec; bué he's only amusing himself 
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He's not a marrying man, and if he did take it 
into his head to have a wife, he'd choose someone 
in bis own rank, and not look at hie landlady’s 
daughters,” 

Moira was trembling from head to foot, but 
Rosamond continued the fray bravely,— 

“You have relieved your mind,” she said, 
cuttingly, to Mra, Tempest, “and accomplished 
your duty. Now perhaps you will leave us, if 
not, my servant shall remove you-by force.” 

“Ob, lem going!” said Maria, sharply. “I 
don’t care ior the society of such very remark- 
able young women. Jam going, and mark my 
words, if you let yourselves be deceived by 
Charles Tempest’s smooth speeches, you'll rue the 
day you listened to them.” 

She was gone! The iaet sound of her feot- 
steps died away, ‘They heard the gate close after 
her, and Moira, with » little gasping sob, flung | 
herself weeping into her eister’s arms. 

‘Don’t cry, my darling,” pleaded Rosamond, 
though indeed her own heart was aching bitterly, 
and she longed as she had never before longed for 
anything in her life, for the sight of Frank 
Dangerfield’s kindly face, the cheerful ring of 
his voice. “Dont cry, Moira, that odious 
woman isn’t worth one tear from your pretty 
eyes.” 

“But Rese,” eobbed the girl, when she grew 
calm enough to epeak, “it is true, we did spend 
our time with Mr. Tempest. We did try and 
amuse him,” 

“ As we might have ministered to an invalid 
guest at the dear old Priory,” sai? Rosamond, 
“ nothing more or less, and if he had been there 
no cruel tongue would have made mischief ; but 
now we are at the mercy of slander’s evil 
powers.” 

‘Tbe Misses Hurst might do what Mrs, Martin’s 
daughters may not,” suggested Moira, 

“Ves. I daresay, a: Mr. Teropest allows his 
stepmother an income, she is terrified at the 
bere idea of his being married. Someone told 
her we were young and pretty; so she took 
fright, That is the true explanation of her inso- 
lence, Moira.” 

“To may be.’ Moira spoke s little doubtfully ; 
‘But Rose, dear, I shall never forget it, every 
word she said seemed burnt into my brain.” 

Rosamond stroked the dark head caressingly 

“Shall I tell Mr, Tempect just what happened, 
and ask him to go away }’ 

“Rose! you could not, you would die of 
shame.” 

“I think not,” said Rose, quietly. ‘‘ You see 
{i know Charles Tempest would never think / 
tried to catch him. He was Frank Danger- 
field's friend, and would have heard everything 
from him.” 

You must never say a word to Mr. Tempest 


about it, said Moira, “it would make me 
wretched,” 
“Then do you think we can let things be juet as 


they were before Mrs. Tempest’s intrusion, and 
take no notice of her rudeness ?” 

Moira shook her head. 

“T can never look our lodger in the face 
again.” 

“Then let me explain things, and sak him to 
gO away. 

“Ob, no! ib would be dreadful; why Rose, he 
might even {think we told him to make him 
propose to one of us.’ 

The same thought had struck Rosamond. 

“There isonty one thing for it,” said Moira, 


“You must leb me go away ; now—this very day. | 


If [am actually out of the house, Mr. Tempest 
can’t think it strange that I don’t come to sing to 
him apy more.” 

“But, Moira, where could you go? you 
know” and Rosamond biushed, “though we 
have doue very well so far with the Jetting, we 
have very little money; avd, dem, you are ao 
young and pretty, I don’t see how you possi- 
bly could stay anywhere alone.” 

“I have thought of that. I will go to Weatou 
and ask the Carleye to take me fn for a mont! 
or 80,” 

* What i” 

“You know they begged us to go to them after 
Aunt Mary’s death, Mr, Tempest is bound to 





atay here till September. No one elee at Nether- 


ton has any connect‘on with Weston. I can go 
there as Moira Hurst, there will be no one to 
identify me as Mies Martin,” 

“And, mumsey?” questioned Rosamond, 
‘* how will she take it?” 

Bat Mre, Hurst had so long been used to yield 
to her daughters in all things, that this question 
was not pressing. 

Rosamond rapidly reviewed the position ; there 
was a quiet family hotel near Bloomsbury where 
a lonely girl could safely pass the night, if Moira 
went away that very afternoon she might write 
to Mrs. Carley, posting her letter in London, and 
have the answer on the second morning of her 
stay at “ Perkios,” There could be no doubt of 
the answer, the lawyer had always been attached 
to the Hursts, and his wife loved both the sisters 
dearly. 

** Let me go now,” pleaded Moira. 
can’t—~I can’t see our enemy again.” 

And with a pang Rosamond realized ehe meant 
just what she said. 

Her “enemy ” alas had conquered the citadel 
of the girlish heart. Penniless Moira loved the 
wealthy master of the Priory. 

“Letme go now,” said Moira, “we will tell 
mumsey I am off to London, shopping, then the 
news of my going on to Weston can come later.” 

Mre,. Hurst took the intimation calmiy, begged 
Moira to take great care of herself, and to replenish 
the family wardrobe at the summer sles then in 
full swing. Rosamond almost envied the se- 
renity of her mother’s nature. It must be a 
blessing, she thought, never to be anxious about 
anything. 

It all happened s0 quickly. When Mr. Tempest 
returned from his drive, Rosamond had started 
to the station with her sister. Charles thought 
it unkind of the girls not to come and inquire 
how he felt after his drive, but he accepted Jane's 
explanation that “her young Jadies were out,’ 
and went up to lie down with only a passing 
feeling of being neglected, 

Rosamond returned to Adelaide House alone 
with a very bitter resentment t Mrs, Tem- 
pest, which even (unjustly) included her stepson 
as the original cause of the trouble. 

She was wondering whether she would have to 
explain Moira’s absence to their lodger, and if 
she should tellhim of his stepmother’s visit 
when Jane brought in the Misses Mason’s rent- 
book (they were most particular in having the 
weekly account entered in a penvy memorandum 
book)a cheque for the amount, and a short for- 
mal note to the effect that they would be leaving 
Adelaide House on the following Wednesday. 

“Jane,” asked poor Rosamond, fairly dis- 
traught, “the Mason’s are going, have they 
grumbled about anything }” 

“Not to me, Miss Rose, they’re always as 
eweet ae sugar; but that lady from Beatrice 
Lodge called on them this morning, and I’ve 
noticed a great change in them since. They send 
their maid to fetch every thing, and will hardly 
let me gointo their room. I took them in a letter 
which came by the afternoon post and they 
looked at me as though I were poison.” 

Rosamond turned away with a sigh ; she un- 
derstood it. perfectly. Mrs. Tempest had given 
her version of their conduct to the two old maids 
and the spinsters had condemned them unheard, 


(To be continued.) 


“Rose, I 








A new fish-hook has been invented. The bait- 
holding device is supplied with self-opening hooks, 
which are closed and concealed at their points, 
and which spring in opposite directions when the 
slightest tension ia put upon the line, One of the 
chief advantages claimed ise that when the fish 
are landed they can be readily released, 

An unmarried man or woman of marriageable 
age ia something that is rarely seen in the Fiji 
islanda 
The natives believe that if a person dies while in 
an unmarried state his or her soul is doomed to 
wander about through endless ages of eternity in 
an intermediate region between heaven and hades. 
Ab the end of each moon they are allowed to look 
into heaven, but are never permitted to enter, 


The reason of this is not far to seek. | 


GEORGIL’S ROMANCE. 


—10— 


“ You must go, Georgie. You need a holiday 
and Cora will expect you.” 

“ How can I leave you, mother !” 

And Georgie Smith knelt down by her mother’s. 
easy-chair and laid her head against the arm. 

Mrs, Smith stroked the soft, brown hair 
framing the delicate pale face, her eyes full of 
fondest love, 

* Foolish child! Do you expect to be always. 
so devoted to your old worn-out mother}” she 
eaid, a quiver in her voice. 

* Yes, indeed, Ido! And you must not talk 
| about being old and worn out, We will grow old 

together.” 

Her mother smiled. 

“Well, but that need not prevent the holiday. 
Hannah will take care of me, You must go, 
dear. I command you!” 
| ‘*Then I must obey,” said Georgie, a bright 

smile flashing over her face. 

She had once cherished bright dreams of love 
and happy marriage, like other girls. But two 
years before, her mother had been stricken down 
with paralysis, 

Shegave up her work, and for weeks lived 
right beside that sick-bed ; but ab last the 
doctors pronounced the dear imvalid out of 
danger, and though never to be well and strong 
agein, the simple sparing of life was enough te- 
be for ever grateful for. 

Henceforth Georgie sternly banished romance 
from her mind and went bravely and cheerfully 
back to the dressmaking shop; for though they 
had a small income, it was not sufficient for alb 
their expenses, 

Now, a letter from Cora McDade had inter- 
rupted the sober routine of her life. 

Cora wes going to be married, and urged her 
dear Georgie to come to the wedding. She lived 
in a village nob far from the city, aud Georgie 
did feel a wistful longing to escape for a short 
time to. freer atmosphere, 

She would have put down the desire and made 
her home duties an excuse for not accepting her 
friend’s invitation, but her mother took the 
matter into her own hands. and sent her away. 

Cora was delighted to see her friend, and after 
telling all about her own love affair, said,— 

“T sent for you, not only to see me married, 
Georgie dear, but also to meet the nicest fellow 
in the world—next to Walter.” 

‘© Nonsense! Cora, you know that Ido not 
care for such as that,” said Georgie, flushing. 

** But you ought to, Do you intend to be au 
old maid }-” 

“ Yea!” firmly and decidedly. 

“Cross as two sticke—sour as a crab-apple, 
Oh, yes, I can see you now—a wrinkled, withered 
little witch with a wisp of hair about as big a» 
my _ finger, and shoulders bent almost double! ” 

Georgie laughed, stole a glance at her well- 
rounded figure, her bright, soft eyes and youth. 
ful face, then relapsed into gravity. 

‘*] sball never marry, Cora,” she declared, 

"Why not?” impatiently. 

‘Because I cannot desert my mother.” 

“Nobody but a brute would ask you to do 
that?” exclaimed Cora, indignantly, “I am 
sure Sidney would not,” 
| “Who?” 
| “Sidney Camp.” 

‘Js that his name?” 

“Yes, What do you think of it?” 

“ Altogether too romantic,” 

‘‘Pshaw! It is a fine name, and just suite 
him. He is rather large, and dark and hand- 
some, I think, with beautiful gray eyes. More- 
over, he is good aud noble. He is Walter's best 
friend ; and just think how nice it would be to 
live here near together! J am sure this pure air 
| would strengthen your mother.” 

“Do hush, Cora! You talk as though I had 
| nothing to do but signify my willingness, and the 
gentleman would propose,” said Georgie, rising 
and walking to the window, somewhat disturbed. 

The bride-elect turned her engagement ring 

round on her pretty, plump finger, a half-smile on 





her face, 
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Her school-girl friendship bad survived time 
and absence, and she felt an uneelfish desire to 
gee her friend as happy as sbe herself. 

She is a tender, loving creaturo, She would 
make an adorable wife and a devoted mother. 
Ghe must get that foolish notion of self-sacrifice 
out of her head, or her life will be spoiled,” 
mused the girl, silently. 

Georgie met Walter Wallis, her friend's affi- 
anced, that evening; but not thus quietly did 
she meet his friend. 

The second day after her arrival, she was 
persuaded to go out riding with Cora. Now, 
she was not an experienced horsewoman, and 


unfortunately her horse had not been exercised | 


for two or three days, and when beyond the 
limita of the village he was disposed to take 
control. 

“Pray be careful! I am afraid he will run 
away !” exclaimed Cors, in alarm. “ Dear me, if 
he should |” 

“Don’t mention it,” gasped Georgie, growing 
pale and gz hard at the rein. 

Well, didn’t exactly run away, but when 
they came in sight of a large creek, he bolted, 
and could not be pulled up until he stood in the 
middle of the ford. 

His luckless rider did not stop then, for when 
he halted eo suddenly and unexpectedly, she 
pitched beadlong out of the saddle into the 
water. 

It was not really a dangerous fall, but, oh, how 
ridiculovs and mortifying! There she sat in the 
middle of the stream, bare-headed and dripping 
wet, when a young man, attracted by Uora’s 
— hastened out of the woods, his gun in his 
han 

Flinging down his gun and game-bag, he waded 
in to the rescue of unfortunate i 

“What an absurd mishap! Don’t ask me 
to ever ride again,” she said, shaking out her 
dripping habit. 

7 nk Heaven, you are unhurt !” cried Cora, 
gratefully. ‘And thank Sidney for coming to 
the rescue!” she added, with a flash of mischief 
in her eyes, 

Georgie glanced quickly up into the grey eyes 
she had heard called beautiful, then blushed 
deepest crimson. 

That was how she met Mr. Camp, and though 
she told herself it made no difference what kind 
of an im’ she made on him, she could not 
think of her dishevelled, half-drowned appearance 
with anything but disgust. 

‘Gracious Heaven, what s fright!” she 
raurmured, when, safe in her own room, ashe 
went, girl-like, to the mirror tie first thing. 

Determined tha) the second impression should 
be better than the first, she made a careful toilet 
- evening, and appeared at her brightest and 

st, 


Mr. Camp, who proved to be as intelligent and 
agreeable as Perf vi 
entertainment in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 

Cora’s wedding preparations went merrily on, 
and the bridegroom's best friend seemed to be 
deeply interested in them. He certainly cailed 
on the McDades as often az he could, and never 
failed to seek out Georgie. 

As time pa she grew almost frightened at 
herself, she felt so changed, so unlike the sober- 
winded, resolute girl of former days, 

_ “Tam losing all the practical common sense I 
have gained in two years, and going back to the 
romantic dreams of younger days. I must stop. 

must go home,” she thought, with a troubled 
sigh. 

But Cora married and went away on a short 
tour; and still Georgie lingered, for she could 
not get away from the urgent entreaties of the 
‘amily to stay and help arrange Cora and Walter's 
house, and her mother wrote for her to prolong 
her visit. 

Half laughing, half vexed, she conseuted. 

“Tt seems ag if the whole world has conspired 
Sgaiaat me—mother included. What would she 
say if she knew? Bat I will not bes coward 
and rum away !” blushing furiously. 

_ Lt was exciting, delightful employment furnish- 
ing & house. Sometimes she would make believe 
‘co was her own, and many sweet thoughts flitted 


king, devoted himself to her 





through her mind while she helped to arrange 
the pretty rooms. 

Mr. Camp did his share of the work, too, and 
once she stood at the front door and waited for 
him, a bright, welcoming smile on her lips. 

He sprang up the steps, and, catching her hand, 
kissed it warmly. 

“TI could almost imagine this home, and 

ou=——” 

: Bat snatching her hand away, she hastily 
retreated to the kitchen, where Cora’s younger 
sisters were putting away dishes and pote and 


pans. 

At last ib was all ready for habitation, and they 
went through the house a merry her poo ged 
late one afternoon ; but when they reached the 
parlour, the youvger people went on out into the 
garden, leaving Sidney and Georgie alone. 

A small fire had been kindled in the grate, for 
ib was September and frosty, and the girl sat 
down before it to warm her hands. She looked 
ratHer pale and fagged out—not from physical 
labour, but meatal unrest. 

Sidaey Camp stood on the hearth-rug near her, 
and when she started up, unable to endure his 
earnest, steadfast look any longer, he gently 
detained her. 

Your work and mine has been finished here, 
bus must we part? Will you not help me 
arrange a home, and then be its dear mistress } 
Will you nob marry me, Georgie—be my dear, 
honoured wife? I love you so truly, darling hes 

You have learned the lesson quickly,” she 
said, striving hard to keep cool and composed. 

“ But none the less surely, My dearest, you 
will say yes ¢” 

* No, no! " she cried, sharply, finding it terribly 
hard to resist his tenderness. —‘ I have resolved 
never to marry. My mother is a widow and an 
invalid, She needs me, and my duty is to remain 
with her.” 

“Yes, I know all your trials. I only ask to 
share your duties ; not to take you from them. 
Your mother shall be my mother, and together 
we will take care of her. I am lonely, Georgie. 
I have no mother.” 

"No, I will not be tempted. You would feel 


burdened after awhile, and wish that you had been 


less rash.” 
He drew back, a change passing over his face. 
“Do you really think that? Is that your 
opinion of me!” 
li J 


“Then I will not trouble you any longer,” 

And before she could make any reply, he had 
left the room and the house. 

A moment of breathless silence, and then she 
called to him to come back ; that she had over- 
rated her own strength—she could not make the 
sacrifice. But he did not hear, and only the 
children rushed in to tell her it was time to go 
home. i 

The next day she returned home and to work, 
but not much satisfaction did she feel, and none 
at all when her mother—in one of her jong, con- 
fidential talke—-told her it was a dearest, wish to 
see her married. 

Georgie never breathed a word about her brief 
romance, but she laid her head down on her 
mother’s knees with a long, quivering sigh. 

When she returned home from work one even- 
ing, 8 few weeks later, her mother innocently 
crushed the last lingering hope she might have 
cherished by telling her that a gentleman had 
called to see her, 

“A Mr. Sidney Camp, from Newman. He 
called to bid you good-bye before starting for 
abroad,” 

“ Abroad | Then I shall never see him again,” 
she thought, pale and faint with bitter disappoint- 


ment. 

After that she settled down in earnest; and 
when, a year from the date of her marriage, Cora 
wrote, urging her to take another holiday, she 
consented, kno that te keep up her atrength 
she must rest occasionally. 

Her happy friend had # thousand things to tell, 
but not once did she mention Sidney Camp's 


name, 

In the evening Georgie went in the parlour and 
sat down, as on that other evening when she had 
so rashly thrown her happiness away. She looked 








into the fire, so buay with bitter-sweet memories 
she did not hear the door open, or turn 40 #36 
who eutered, ‘until a well-remembered voice 
said, — 

“ Good-eveniog, Mrs. Wallis, Walter--—” 

She sprang up then, witha joyful cry,— 

“Mr. Camp! Is it possible }” 

Then they stood, hand clasping hand, looking 
at each other with silent lips, but eloquent eyes, 

“I thought you were far away,” said Georgie, 
at last, her glance falling. 

“No, I returned to England a few days ago. 
Cau it be true you are glad to see me {"” 

“Is it hard to realize}” she said, in a low— 
very low—tone, her cheeks deeply flushed. 

“Oh, yea, very hard, sfter your unkind treat- 
ment the last ‘time we were together in this 
room.” 

“Did I behave badly ?” 

‘€ Yes, cruelly.” 

* And ig it too late to make amends?” 

Her eyes were sparkling, and a demure little 
smile played round her lips. 

“Notif you——- Georgie, you are nob trifling 
with me?” 

“Do I look like it? Ab, Sidney, I have beon 
miserable |’ she cried, tears rushivg te her eyes. 

* And ao havel, my darling,” he said, drawing 
her near to him. 

‘Tv was alla mistake. I could uot be strong- 
minded, an1 sacrifice myself; and then—and 
then it was not desired, If you had not been so 

ty eT 

“ And if you had not been so distrustful. Dear 
wife of mine, kiss me, for forgiveness, for joy, 
and then for a pledge of future peace. That 
dream home eeems very near to-night.” 

It soon became a reality, and no one felt wo 
sincerely and unselfishly pleased as the invalid 
mother, who soon found that she had gained a 
son instead of losing a daughter, 








PAYING THE PENALTY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


For a moment an intense silence fell between 
the two men, then the guard broke the silence 
by repeating his words,-— 

‘For your sake, as well as for another's who 
is dearer than life itaelf to you, tell me, is not 
your name Paul Verrell 7’ 

The young man looked blankly up at him, then 
an expression of the utmost bewilderment crossed 
his features for an instant, 

There is no one who is dear to me, who takes 
aver so slight an interest in me, except-—except 
Maddie,” he faltered, wearily. ‘‘ As for the name 
you speak of, I—I do not recollect ever having 
heard of it before. I am all alone in this world, 
I have no friends, only this young girl I have juat 
mentioned.” 

The guard’s face looked even more serious 
than ever. There was nov the least shadow of a 
doubt in bis mind that this young man before 
him was the one for whom he had been search- 
ing, yet he was nonplussed to hear him deny his 
identity so persistently. 

There wae some evidence decidedly wanting at 
the back of all this mystery, he told himeelf ; but 
how to obtain it was the greatest puzzle of his 
life. There was nothing to be done but to return 
to the surgeon, and own up that he was at a siand- 
still, and ask hiv assistance in ferreting out this, 
the strangest case he had ever heard of. 

The surgeon, as well as the detectives, cach 
in turn attempted to wring some words from the 
unfortunate young man’s lips that would prove 
he was the one for whom they had been search- 
ing ; but all attempts proved futile and utterly 
useless. They could find out nothing new. 

At last a singular plan occurred to him. Why 
not have Rachel herself brought before him. At 
sight of her he might perhaps tell the truth, and 
thus the missing link for which they had been 
searching would surely be complete at Isat. 

It was a capital idea, they all concluded, and 
without further delay, Rachel waa sent for, 
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She reached hie room an instant later, her heart 
beating quickly, almout to bursting. 

Phe surgeon of the hospital and the doctors 
were gathered arourd Paul, Ata signal Rachel 
entered, 

Paul was sitting with his back towards her 
Sbe advanced silently, awaiting the moment 
when the surgeon should motion her to come for- 
ward, 

“To depends upon yourself to establish the 
claim as to whether you are innocent or guilty,” 
said the surgeon coming forward. “ You were to 
be removed to prison to-day, but a strange inter- 
vention of Providence seems to have stayed the 
hand of justice for a time,” 

Paal looked wonderingly at the speaker. 

At that moment Rachel took a step forward. 

He raised his eyes carelessly enough, and— 
then— 

One glance at that white, tearful face, the 
parted, bloodiess lips, ihe small, clasped, trem- 
bling hands, and the tide of memory rushed back 
in a mighty flood. 

With a bound Paul was on his feet. 

Rachel!” he cried, hoareely. 

Ip 6 moment memory had asserted its full 
sway. Heremembered everything—starting on 
his honeymoon, the train dividing, the shock it 
gave bim to learn that Rachel waa in that part of 
the train which was speeding toward London 
while he was loitering in the smoking carriage. 

In the excitement of the. momend he remem- 
ered how he had plunged frantically from the 
carriage, in hopes of overtaking the train which 
war going in au oppoeite way. Then he knew no 
more, 

Paul’e recognition of Rachel was enough to 
establish his identity beyond a doubt, and they 
realized that on circumstantial evidence alone an 
innocent man had very nearly been doomed to 
enter a prison cell, 

A hurried consultation followed immediately 
after, and then, ag soon as the neceasary papers 

ould be made ovit establishing his innocence and 
identity, his release followed. 

After thanking them for their interest and 
prompt action, Rachel, accompanied by Paul, re- 
entered the cab thad stood in waiting, and they 
were Criven rapidly to the nearest hotel, where a 
bevy of reporters, who had jast heard of the won- 


derful news, quickly surrounded them. 

* Come at once to the private room, Rachel,” 
said Pau must not be interviewed. 
The strain would betco much-for you, I greatly 
fear |” 


Ashe said the words he proffered her his arm, 
and they passed into the private corridor which 
led to the secluded little parlour, where Rachel 
eank down into a large arci-chair near the door, 
The pallor of her face, the strange glitter of her 
beautiful eyes, alarmed her young husband nob 
& little. 

Ee poured out » glass of ice-water and gave id 
© her, and she drank it eagerly, Yet even this 
did aot seem enough to quench her feverish 
thirst, 

¥ fcel i, Paul,” she said ; “this excitement 
has been too much for me. As soon as I am able, 
take me back to the farm and to Aunt Marion, 
she will soon nurse me to health again |” 

“T will take you there, if you feel able, after 
two or three hours’ rest, my darling. In the 
meantime, I will have the housekeeper eent for 
and ;lace you in her charge. You need reat 
and guiet, my own, No one shall disturb you. 
We have lived over 2)l our sorrows in the pact. 
Tereafter, Heaven willing, we will live only for 
each other and happiness,” 

Rachel’s head drooped low on her broasi, and 
another moment had scarcely elapsed ere she fell 
forward in a swooa. Paul canght her in his arms, 
and laid her genily on a sofa near the open 
window. 

Several ladies who were passing came promptly 
to his aselatance, The story of the missing bride- 
groom, and his anxious young wife’s discovery, 


had become circulated throughout the hotel, and | 
j 


| 


the ladies pitied her and made strenuous efforts 
to restore her to consciousness, 


They marvelled over her wondrous beauty and 


youth, as well as pitied the hapless young huaband 
in this new ordea! that had come upon him, 











While the ladies, assisted by the housekeeper’s 
timely aitl, interested themselves in the beautiful 
young bride’s restoration to consciousness, Paul 
raade his way to the bock-stall, where he pur- 
chased a newspaper that had juet been brought 


| to the stand. 


Running his eye eagerly along the columae of 
the “extra” that had just been priuted, his 
astonished gaze seemed to be held epell-bound b 
the large-lettered heading of his own case, whic 
had been gathered in full by the reporters ab the 
hospital avd given to the public with every 
minute detail. 

It was worked up attractively, as a cr grt | 
and romance combined, and he told himself, wit 
a sigh of deep regret, that it would be reprinted 
im all the papers throughout the country. 

For himself, he did nob give so much as one 
thought, but for Rachel's sake he felt deeply 
chagrined over its publication, and he made up 
his mind then and there that he would not 
show her the item until she had fully regained 
her strength, 

Whea Paul read the article through again, he 
thrust the paper in hie breast-pocket, and made 
up his mind that he would try and forget ib; but 
somehow a shadow of impending evil seemed to 
come over him ; he could nob shake off the spell 
that seemed binding him. 

He started down the steps to engage a cab to 
take Rachel and himself to the next train that 
lefp for Aunt Maricn’s home. After he had 
completed the arrangements, he returned to the 
hote! again, and went to the room where he bad 
left Rachel., She was not there, She had been 
removed t0 8 large, airy apartment on the floor 
above, they told him. 

The motherly old housekeeper met him on the 
stairs as he was just about starting to find 
Rachel, 

‘She will be all right in a little while,” she 
said, in answer to his eager inquiries. ‘ I would 
advise you to remain away for an hour at least, 
a0 that ehe may recover her strength—which rest 
and quiet only will resture her. I have darkened 
her recom and induced her to take au hour’s nap: 
by that time I ava sure she will be quite herself 
again.” 

Paul thanked her fervently for her. goodness 


to Rachel, and taking her advice, not to disturb |. 


her, he went slowly back to the smoking room, 
and paced up and down the length of the room in 
an absent way, looking at the massive clock every 
five minutes. Would her Uncle Audrew and 
Aunt Marion be glad to see him, he wondered, 
vaguely, after all the suifering he had brought 
her ? 

While Paul's reverie was at its height, quite a 
different scene was being enacted in another 
quarter of the city. 

The extra that had just been out had had ite 
items copied in every later paper that had left 
the press, one of which had been read aloud in a 
fashionable buarding-house situated in the West- 
end, A young and gaily attired lady, who had 
been indolently reclining on a velvet. divan, toying 
with the collar of her pet lap-dog, sprung hastily 
to her feet as she heard the names of the interested 
perties. It was Daphne, who had come to town 
a few days previous. Her eyes blazed furiously 

nd her cheeks flamed a hectic red as the truth 
lawned upon her. 

Like 2 flash ehe made her way to her room 
removed the gaily trimmed dress for a street 
gown, and donning her hat and veil, she started 
fn quest of her truant husband, as ehe termed 
him. Hiring a cab, she went from ove hotel to 
another, searching the registers for Paul's name, 
and making inquiries, 

Finally her search wasrewarded. A gentleman 
who had recently come from the hotel where 
Pauh was stopping directed her there. Ae she 
reached the broad entrance of the large building 
which loomed up before her, a cab was just 
leaving the place, 

“T have come so far, I must reat here awhile,” 
Daphne concluded, as she ascended the steps. 

& moment later she asked to see Paul Verrell. 
The clerk replied that that gentleman was taking 
a stroll, but was expected in shortly. 

Hive, ten minutes elapse’, Daphne angrily 








watching the passer:-by from the window ; but 
Paul did nov put in an appearance. 

Tired of oohtien: with a desperate resolve rhe 
rang the bell, and asked to be shown to the room 
of Mr. Verrell’s wife. 

Rachel, greatly refreshed, had risen and eaten 
a tasty little repast Paul had ordered to be sent 
to her, aod was waiting anxiously for his coming, 
when the boy, in auswer to her “Come in,” 
announced, — 

“ A lady wishes to eee you, ma'am. Will you 
eee her for a few moments!” 


me 


CHAPTER XIX 

"No, no ; you must not see anyone, my dear,’ 
said one of the ladies who had charge of el, 

The veiled young woman received the inteiii- 
gence with an exclamation of anger. 

‘* Say that I wiil come later, and that she mus? 
see me,” was her ly, a8 she turned on her hee! 
and strode rapidly down the corridor, 

She had scarcely proceeded 2 dozen steps ere 
she came face to face with Paul Verrell.. She 
stopped short, and he was about.to pars ber, but 
she sprang toward him and laid a detaining hand 
upon bis arma, 

“ Ooe moment!” she said, in a yoice the very 
tone of which made the blood ran cold in bis 
veins. “I have found you ad last!” she cried, 
hoarsely. _ . 

As she spoke she raized the heavy folds of her 
veil. 

* Daphue |” he gasped, recoiling from her as 
he might have done from the deadly fangs of « 
cobra. 

She noticed the action, and her eyes glittered 
with anger. 

“ You thought to escape me!” she cried, “I 
have searched far and near for you.”’ 

“ Now that you have found me, what do you 
want!” he asked, hoarsely, 

“That isa pretty question for a husband tc 
ask of his wife, I should say !” : 

“Hush!” he cried, ‘Step in here. 
talk so loud. Someone might hear you.” 

As he spoke he fairly dragged her into one of 
the little reception-rooms and closed the door. 

“Why be so particular about a few peop'e 
hearing what I have to say to you to-day? The 
whole city will know all about it to-morrow.” 

He stood before her, pale, hayghty, and 
defiant. 

“Now that you have tracked me down, what 
do you propose tu dot” he repeated. 

* Tintend to make capital out of the aflair,” 
declared Daphne. “The papers published ao 
pretty story about the bride and bridegroom who 
were parted by the strangest kind of anv accident, 
just as they seb out on their wedding-trip. 
What will the people say of the hapless groom 
who came so near being sent to prigon on 
circumstantial evidence, when they learn that 
he is nothing more nor lesa than a—bigamiat! I 
wonder what the brice-elect wil! say when she 
hears it?” she concluded, sneeringly, 

“ Hush |" he cried. “You are driving mé 
mad! What do you want? Name your own 
terms for keeping my sécret.” 

“ First and foremost, you mutt leave Rachel ; 
secoudly, you must pay me a royal sum to hold 
my peace for the present. Despite al! that has 
happened, I still care for you, Paul Verrell. 1 
have stated the terms. ‘There is no alternative.” 

He looked at her fixedly for a moment. 

“Why did you leave me long months ago!” 
he asked. A 

“T was only human. The temptation came in 
my way, and I was not strong enough to resist 
it, I wanted you to get possession of the money 
your uncle left Rachel,” she said, in'a harsh 
voice. “I did not care what became of her after 
that.” , 

You are more fiend than human !”” he'cried. 

“Ip is best for both of us that we should 
understand each other,” returned Daphne, paying 
no heed to his remark. “‘By some ‘way you 
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muat get Rachel’s money in your ewn* 
, at ones. 


say |” 


I must and will have it, What do you 
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“ Give me time te think !” he cried, 

"You do not need time to think,” she declared. 
‘You must do aa I request without delay ; 
otherwise you will be arrested at once for bigamy. 
Take your choice, Mr. Paul Verrell.” 

“Give me five minutes,” he said, with a calm- 
ness tliat. surprised her, “Step out into the 
corridor and remain there if you wish. 1 shall 
not attempt to leave this room.” 

She saw that there was uo other exit save the 
door through which they had entered the rooin, 
so she believed that it would be safe enough to 
comply with his raquest, 

She quitted the room and began pacing up 
aud down the corridor, saying to herself that she 
knew what his answer would ba, ~ 

Left alone, Paul Verrel! sank down upon the 
aearest chair, covered his face with his hands, 
and gave utterance to the bitterest cry that ever 
fell from mortal lips. 

“My sin has found me out!” he wailed. ‘‘I 
risked everything to marry the girl I loved; but 
an outraged Heaven has taken vengeance upon 
me and dashed the cup of happiness from my 
lips! There is only one way out of this, and that 
is—to die!” 

In gathering up his effects at the hospital he 
had slipped his revolver into his pocket, and he 
found that it was there now. His hand 
tremblingly travelled toward it, He had but to 
press the trigger, and all would be over. 

Just them he thought of Rachel, and his lips 
trembled. His breath, hot as flame, seemed to 
scorch them, 

‘*Rachel,” he moaued, “forgive me! I never 
meant to wrong you. I intended taking you, 
within this very hour, to your friends, and leaving 
you there uatil I could have procured a divorce. 
You are so sweet, 60 young, so loving and truating, 
it would have been an easy matter to have 
persuaded you to have another marriage ceremony 
performed ; then all would have been well. My 
plane were good enough, but they miscarried 
most pitifully; they were nipped in the bud. 
Ab, poor Rachel! how she will hate me now! 
That is the bitterest thought of all.” 

The chiming of the white-and-gold clock on the 
mantelpiece startled him, One-half of the time 
Daphne had allowed him had flitted away and 
buried itseli in the dim past. 

With trembling hand he drew the revolver 
from his breast-pocket, and the next instant the 
sound of three shots, fred in rapid succession, 
rang down the corridor, 

The halls were soon filled with many excited 
people, rushing hither and thither, attracted by 
the reports, 

Io the tumult which ensued, Daphne, who had 
guessed intuitively what had happened, made her 
escape unnoticed, She was glad that darkness 
had come. No one saw her as she hurried 
through the private entrance and entered her 
cab, She quickly gave her order, and the vehicle 
rolled away into the darkness, 

When they burst in the door of the reception. 
room they found Paul Verrell lying face down- 
ward upon the carpet, the revolver a few feeb 
from him. 

No. one could tell whether it was a case of 
murder or suicide. Then they remembered the 
young womat in black, heavily veiled, who had 
called to see Mr. Verrell a short time before, 
insisting that she must see him for afew moments 
Upon a matter of great importance, 

The“boy well remembered that the two had 
catered the room together, and he did not see 
“ lady leave the place, 

Dn an instant the report ran through the house 
that Mr, Verreli had been foully murdered ; but 
the greatest caution waa exercised to keep the 
matter from the reporters. How should they 
tell his young wife what had happssed? She 
had gone through so much they knew that she 
could never endure another shock, 

The doctor who had been summoned grew very 
Grave an he finished his hasty examination. 

Will be live?” asked a chorus of voices, 
Bray 
E @ can only hope,” was the ve reply. 
‘The wound is a serious ove. If Sied: poleesiie 
does not set in, we may be able to save him, 
There is but one chance out of tex in his favour, 





I can only do my bast ; tha remainder tests with 
® Higher Power.” 

The ladies in whose care Rachel had been 
placed wondered how they would break the news 
to her. 

They conclude? to tell her that he had met 
with a slight accident. 

She should nob know the extent of his injury, 
or how it had come about; neither was anyone 
te mention the fact that the strange, veiled 
young woman had met him in the hall, and left 
the parlour at the time of the shooting. 

Tt was a delicate task to break the news to her ; 
but it must be done, In their dilemma, one of 
the ladies suggested that diplomacy was what 
was needed now. It was beet to have Rachel 
think he had been called suddenly away to attend 
to some matter connected with his case, After 
due consultation they concluded that this would 
be the best course. Rachel received the declara- 
tion with wide-opea, astonished eyes. 

“ He has gone without one word to me!” she 
echoed, 

“He had no time, my dear,” declared her 
informant, ‘' He had barely time to catch the 
train. He will return in less than a fortnight to 
you, be sure of that.” 

It was very imrortant to clear everything up, 
and this explanation seemed to satisfy Rachel. 
Still, in her own heart she could not feel that all 
was right, 

It seemed to her she had fourd him only to 
lose him again. She thought of some lines of 
which she had read in an old book, and which had 
haunted ber ever after : 


“ "Tis such a little while we walk together along life's 
way; 
Some voery feet that march beside us falter each 
pers | day ; 
Dear friends that greot us in the morning vanish ere 
noon 


it is 
nt ete voices melt away in silence—a broken 
une, 


“We long to see the doar, familiar}faces, but all in 


vain ; , 
The footateps that keep pace with ours yo bravely, 
come not ; 
Wo catch the echo of a voice grown silent, faint, and 
ac 5 
A dim white voice gleams out among the shadows, 
like some pale star, 


"Mg such a little while for loving kindness, or cold 


To yon y" the way for weary feet that falter, or cause 
om a 
A little while, and it wore unavailing kind words to 
say. 
For those who walked but yesterday besiic us have 
passed away.” 


Suddenly it dawned upon them that it might 
distract her thoughts to hear of the lady who 
called. Perhaps they had been unwise in not 
allowing her to eee the visitor, She might have 
been a relative who would have comforted her in 
this hour of meed. She had left no name, but, 
coming through the corridor, she had dropped 
her handkerchief. There was a name ia one 
corner. It looked very much like Diana or 
Daphne, or something of the kind. Yes, perhaps 
it would be best for them to mention it, She 
would no doubt know where tosend for her when 
she heard the name. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


Bor to return to Paul, dear reader. The bullet 
which he had intended should end all for him did 
not fulfil ite work, But it was a very close call, 

After working over him for some little time, 
they succeeded in bringing him round. It was 
their opinion that he would live. 

In a fortnight, though very weak, he was able 
to be about, 

He found that Rachel had gone back to the 
farm—to her Aunt Marion and Uncle Andrew, 

His atterapted suicide was kept out of the 
papers, He was thankful that she did not know 
of it. 

No one aeemed to know what had become of 
the veiled woman who came and went so 
mysteriously. 

He breathed easier over this fact than anyone 
knew. 





As soon as he was ablo to undertake the rail- 
way journey, Paul started for the farm. Kut ere 
we had made half the trip a sudden idea came to 

im, 

He would stop off and send for Rachel to come 
to him. He would never face Andrew and 
Marion. Besides, there was another reason more 
— than this why he dared not go to the 


There was but one spare room in the farm- 
house. This would undoubtedly be given to 
Rachel, and Le would be supposed to occupy it 
with his bride. This he dared not do. 

Rachel naust be to him a wife in name only for 
years, perhaps—ay, until the hate’ bonds which 
held him to Daphne eve dissolved either by law 
or death. 

She must never know. Long after he sent the 
telegram he turned the matter over in his own 
mind. 

Rachel was more sacred to him than the apple 
of his eye, he could not give herup. If he were 
to tell her all she would fy from him in horror. 
He was willing to take desperate chances all for 
love's sake, 

When Rachel received the telegram from Paul, 
her heart beat so that she could scarcely open it. 
She managed to do gv ab last, and when she read 
the message that she was to join him, it eeemed 
to her that Heaven had opened out for her. 

* Hadn’t I better go to Hartford and see that 
everything is all right?" eaid Audrew, 

“No, indeed!” cried Rachel; ‘you have no 
need to worry sbout me, Paul has sent for me 
at last.” 

“He ought to bave come for you!” said 
Andrew. 

“One cannot always control one's business 
affairs,” she answered, ready enough with excuses 
for him, 

Again they bid their darling good-bye, bub not 
without many misgivings. Ii seemed to Rachel 
that the train was speediag along too slowly-- 
that it would never reach its destination, 

She wondered if any person in this world 
had ever had such a trange life-history as 
hers, 

She bad been wedded ‘to Paul for many 
months, and twice they hai been parted. If 
anything should happen to her for the third time 
she felt that her reasou would leave her. 

At one of the cross-roads an event happened 
which was pitiful indeed for Rache! to endure, 

Two men got into the train bearing between 
them a young aud pretty git! who was singing at 
the top of her voice. 

A murmur rang through the traia,— 

“Poor creature, they arc taking her to the 
asylum.” 

She was so young to have the world shrouded 
from her in eternal darkues:, thought Rachel. 

While she was wondering what bad brought on 
the pitiful malady, the girl turned her face 
toward her 

One glance, and the blood seemed to turn to 
ice in her veins—it waa the young farmer's 
daughter who had loved Paul with such « 
deathiess love, 

She was singing some tender love-ditty now, 
and iu so sad a voice that it brought tears to the 
eyes of the women who listened 

tachel felt grieved ; but oh, i¢ was aot Paul’s 
fault; she felt that from the depths of her 
heart. 

This girl was perfectly willing to take him with 
his mind a blank ; snd when it transpired that 
he had a wife, it was pitiful enough for her to 
give him up to another, 

As though attracted by Rachel's presences, she 
turned presently aud looked about her. Her 
love-aong was growing louder and obriller, but 
more plaintive. 

Suddeuly she stopped short, stretching out her 
hands toward ,her with the) bitterest cry that 
ever was heard, 

“Tt ig you who have taken him from me 
she cried; “but you shall not know peace or 
happiness. My spirit will come between you 
two!” 

Rachel sank back in her seat, her heart beat- 
ing, ber lips white as death, She would not 
believe that Heaven would give her any more 
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sorrow, eye thcugh this ; oor girl wished it, she 
had had so much in the past. 

When they took the young girl from the train, 
a few stations below, Rache! bowed her head and 
wept for her, 

Pau! was at the station to meet ber. 

She almost forgot what had happened in the 
train in her joy at beholding hifo. He seemed 
delighted -to see her, yet withal remarkably 
constrained. : 

* You are £0 good to come to me, Rachel,” he 
sid huskily. 

‘Why should a wife not come to her 
husband ¢” 

He winced ; the words seemed to cut him like 
the sharp thrust of a koife. He said to himself 
that he ought to turn and fly, and leave her 
there; but love was too strong--it was an 
idolatrous affection. 

“ Are we going to the hotel?” asked Rachel, 
as he he)ped her inte a coach. 

“No; to our own house,” said Paul 

She looked at him with wide-open eyes. 

“I didn’t know you had a house in Dashville.” 

“J have just taken a house, all furnished, 
having concluded my arrangements this morning. 
I hope it will please you! [t isin the suburbs,” 
he went on, “You will not have many 
neighbours, they are few and far between.” 

‘I shall not mind that in the least,” declared 
Rachel, cheerfully. ‘I shall have you there, and 
i shall not fee! the least in need of the society 
of strangers, I shall like to be alone with 
you.” 

‘You will not be entirely alone, Rachel,” he 





answered, thoughtfully, “I have provided good | 


servants, «nda lady to preside over the premises, 
and I sincerely hope you will not form the 
acquaintance of any one outside our own house 
hold,” 

For over an hour they rode along, conversing 
pleaeantly, going at last into the suburbs, and 
down a long, shady lane that boasted of few 
cottages, and those were situated far apart from 
each other. 

Ate distance she espied large, tower-like gray 
house, quite isolated, aud completely surrounded 
by thick, leafy elm-trees 

It was a roomy, picturesque old mansion; bub 
its owner, who had been absent for years, had 
neglected the place, and it bad stood idle for a 
long time, and would have remained untenanted 
had not Paul taken a fancy to it and rented it. 

“What a lovely, romantic spot this is,” chimed 
Richel brightly, as the carriage turned into the 
broad, gravelled carriage-road, and stopped before 
a vine-trellised veranda, where he helped her to 
alight, 

“Do you like it?” asked Paul, in wonder, 
* We will make it beautiful.” 

“i am eure I shall be ever so happy here,’’ she 
answered. 

Mrs. Jeffreys, who wae in charge of the place, 
came forward and greeted them, leading the way 
to one of the cosy rooms in the wing of the 
house 

As the afternoon had alresdy began to wave, 
the air was chilly, and the low grate of red coals 
sent out a cheerful glow to the travellers. 

“Are you still pleased with our little home, 
Rachel?” be asked wistfully. when they found 
themselves alone. 

“Perfectly a0, Paul,” she returned, fondly, “I 
want to explere the place, every nook and cranny, 
before dusk. Oh, how I wish Aunt Marion 
wou!d come oul here and pay us 8 visit econ,” 

“Not now, Rachel—that is, we will not be 
settled here for sone little time. You will want 
to make many changes before your friends come 
to see you. I imagine the owner paid little heed 
to this place. We will beautify it. I will have 


it remodelled, so that you will be as happy as the | 


day is long, and when I go to business you can 
take a canter on one of the ponies J have bought 
for you.” 

There were several servants on the premises 
and these were so light of foot, and had so little 
to say, that Rachel felt almoet alone in the 
house, 

As evening closed in upon them she heard Paul 


give orders for the place to be brilliantly lighted, | the same, Rachel had long since ceased to 
and soon a flood of cheerful light came streaming ! wonder, 


| 





over the crimson velvet carpets, and ihe dak- 
ness was shut out, Only the oppressive silerce 
kept her from liking her new home, 

“T suppose they all think here that this is the 
home coming of a newly-wedded bride, Paul, do 
they not ?” she asked. 

Paul turned hastily away, and made some 
evasive answer, the words of which Rachel did 
not quite catch, 

Tn the music-room beyond was a fine rosewood 
piano, with Rachel's best-liked music in the rack. 
She eat down and played his favourite songs, and 
their voices blended in the sweet, romantic senti- 
ments until long past the hour of nine, ; 

“You are tired, Rachel,” he said, at length. 
‘* Had I not better show you to your room early 
to-night ? This has been a pleasant evening to 


me | 

“ Yes ; and I have had such a delightful even- 
ing too! I want to explore the rest of the house, 
and I will be up early to-morrow,” 

They went through the brilliantly lighted 
corridors srm-in-arm, Rachel stopping to admire 
the suites of rooms and bright new furniture that 
greeted her eye on every side, 

Finally they came to a pretty alcove apart. 
ment, a pink-and-whiie, daintily furnished 
boudoir. Here he stopped, and bid her enter. 

“Ob, dear, how beautiful!” she cried, in 
rapture, 

“These are to be your apartments, Rachel,” 
he said, shortly. “My own are on the opposite 
side of the hall; the housekeeper’s room adjoins 
yours, She’ will see if there is anything you 
need, Good-night.” 

Without ssying another word, he was gone, 
Rachel g»zing after him in silent wonder. 

She stood quite still, listening until the sound 
of his footsteps died away. She heard a door at 
the further end of the corridor open and shut, a 
key turn in the lock, then silence reigned. 

Did every bride begin like this ? she wondered, 
vaguely, 

She crossed the room and sunk down in a chair 
by the window. There was a full moon in the 
eky overhead ; the blue dome was thickly sown 
with golden stare, 

Suddenly she became aware of a tall figure 
paciog up and down under the trees. Watching 
breathlessly through the lace draperies, she soon 
saw that it was Paul. 

Long hours he paced up and down, until the 
grey dawn broke pink and rosy in the eastern 
sky, then he re-entered the house, The long 
night was over, and a vew day begun, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Racnet bowed her head on the window-sill. A 
great wave of desolation swept over her, How 
strangely her married life had begun ! 

When the breakfast-bell rang, Rachel went 
slowly to the breakfast-room, At the head of 
the table she saw a beautiful bouquet. There 
was a card attached to it, upom which she read 
the words, in Paul’s writing,—“ Roses for one 





of nature’s sweetest flowers.” And beneath thie 
was pencilled the words: “ 'I'o my wile,” 

The sentence thrilled Rachel as nothing had 
thrilled her before. i 

She raised the beautiful messenger of love to 
her lips and kissed it passionately, as though it 
were the husband she loved so madly whom she 
was caressing. 

At thab moment, quite unobserved, Paul 
entered the room. Rachel dropped the roses, 
her face all aflame. 

Paul pretended not ‘o see or notice her con- 
fusion. He placed her chair for her with a light, 
gey smile, remarking upon the beauty of the 
morning, and saying that he had been stroiling 
about since sunrise, 

Rachel said to herself: “ If that is so, he has 
not touched hie pillow,” for she had seen him 
enter the house at early dawn. Perhaps he had 
some great trouble on his mind that he wished 
to save her the knowledge of. 

A fortnight passed. attera wend on exactly 





She settled down into the life that had been 
mapped out for her without a word of complaint 
Although wedded to Paul she seemed no more to 
him than a stranger, 

A sister, had he one, would have been uearer 
to him, she often thought, The large, dark eyes 
grew more wistful, the girl’s face grew paler. 

There was but one solution to this which she 
cou'd arrive at, and that was that Paul did not 
love her; after all, another’s memory filled his 
heart, and that other was—beavtiful Daphne. 

She told herself that even the servants noticed 
the estrangement between them—that she was 
av unloved wife, 

He spent his evenings with her, it is true, and 
always escorted her as far as room. He 
never offered her the slightest caress ; he was as 
coldly polite as any stranger might have been, 

Rachel inspected each day every room in the 
house save the apartment occupied by Paul. She 
felt a delicacy about crossing its threshold. 

One day she had entered the linen-room to 
inspect the heavy damask table-cloths, Hearing 
the sound of voices as she enterec, she turned in 
their direction. 

She knew it was two of the maids; she 
recognised their voices ; but she could not see 
them, because of the heavy clothes press of 

-laundered linen which intervened, 

She was about to call to them, and ask them 
something concerning the table cloths, when the 
words they uttered arrested her atteation, 

“It is too bad that he does not like my lady,” 
said one ; '* she is so young aud sweet anybody 
ought to be able to love her.” 

“Not when his he:rt is filled with love for 
someone else,” returned the other, significantly. 
“J 'll tell you what happened the other morning. 
He sent me into his room after his umbrella—it 
looked like rain. The»lid of his trunk was open, 
and as I passed it I saw a portrait of one of the 
most beautiful young ladies I ever beheld. The 
face was sweet, the hair was fair and curling. I 
am sure the girl who sat for it must have been 
the most beautiful girl in the whole wide world ! 
There was & pame beneath the picture, and for 
the life of me I couldn’t help stoopirg down to 
see what it was. It commenced with a ‘D,’ I 
did not have time to make it out. I heard quick 
footsteps behind me, and ere I could spring aside, 
Mr, Verrell was beside me. I cannot remember 
all he said to me in his rage. 

“* How dare you pry into my private affairs,’ 
he began, sharp'y, catching me fiercely by the 
shoulder, 

"T thought he was going to throw me out of 
the window in his ungovernable fury. 

“* Repeat no word of this to your mistress, if 
you want to save trouble.’ 

“ With these words he fairly pushed me out 
of the room, muttering something which I could 
not understand. I heard him slam down the lid 
of the trunk, and then I heard the click of the 
spring-lock, ‘ 

“I waited for no more.” 

* Of course he has another love,” returned the 
other girl, “I felt sure of it before you told me 
thie,” 

Rachel waited to hear no more, Like a 
wounded deer she crept back to the covert of her 
own room. 

No one miszed her—no one came to look for 
h 


er. 

The dinner-bell rang. Th's aroused her. Stiff 
and cramped, and aching in every limb, Rachel 
rose slowly to her feet, Under the plea of 
having 2 severe headache, Rachel sent word that 
she would not be down to dinner. 

A moment later she heard a step in the 
corridor, and Paul knocked at the door, 

She did not answer, It seemed to her in that 
moment thai if she looked upon his face she 
would surely die. 

How cruel be was to have married her when 
his whole heart was another’s, and that other her 
own twin sister—the fatally beautiful, heartless 
Daphne. 

Had it been anyone else but Daphne, ehe 
might have borne the bitter sorrow a little 
better. 

Should she go away and never eee him again? 
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Oh, the humiliation before the servants! She 
would never be able to face them again. 

They would look upen her with pity, which she 
could not endure. : 

‘*T am so sorry you are noi well, Rachel,” he 
said, wistfully, ‘ Are you quite sure that there 
is nothing I can do for you?” 

Her ished heart answered,— 

“Only love me a little,” but her lips answered 
a stifled “No,” 

He went away presently, but a little later one 
of the maids came to her, bearing in her hand a 
letter and a bunch of cut roses, 

“Lay them down on the table,” she said, and 
the tone of her voice was so strange that the girl 
turned and looked at her, 

All the sweetness seemed to have died out of 
it. Rachel etill remained in her seat, motionless, 
dazed with her terrible sorrow. 

It seemed as though long years were c:owded 
into each moment that went by, 

After awhile she crossed the room and took 
up the letter. : 

What could he have to say to her, this man 
who had married her withont love? She tore 
open the envelope, and read with stony eyes the 
written words, —— 


“My paruine Wirg,—I am #0 sorry you are 
il. Is there not something I can do for you? I 
am yours through life—ay, through eternity—to 
ccmmand, Your husband, Pav1,” 


She laughed aloud with a low bitter Jaugh. 

“Your own true husband, Paul!” she ‘ried, 
He adds a lie to make a fool of me!” she added, 
tearing the letter into a thousand shreds, and 
flinging them hastily from her, as though each 
one of the white bits was a serpent and had 
stung her, 

Again there was a tap at the door. She thought 
it was Paul. 

“ Go away,” she said, wearily, 

“Mr, Verrell has sent me with some tea for 
you, which he says you muet drink,” eaid the 
girl. 

Rachel opened the door, She was really in 
need of the tea. She drank it mechanically, She 
had scarcely finished it ere the maid came again 
with a telegram, 

It was signed “ Mrs, Sing’eton,” and read as 
follows :— 

“Am coming on a visit to stay a fortnight. 
Look for me by the next train.” 

“This came this morning, ma’am, but by some 
mishap we forgot to hand it to you. [—I-—hope 
there is no great damage done, I have also come 
to say, ma’am, a lady has just arrived with any 
amount of band-boxes, and a whole load of trunks. 
She was very much surprised because we were 
not expecting her.” 

“ Where is she?” exclaimed Rachel. 

"In the drawing-room, ma’am, Mr. Verrell 
has just come in.” 

Rachel ran eagerly past her, and down the 
stairs, a 

Paul was just explaining that his wife bad not 
received the telegram, or she would surely have 
been down to the station to meet her, 

“ Oh. I am so glad you have come to visit me !” 
Rachel cried, throwing herself with abandon 
mse her friends arms, “It is so deathly lonely 

ere,” 

The words bad been uttered carelessly enough, 
but they produced a startling effect. upon Mra, 
Singleton, 

A bride—and lonely ? she thought. ° 

The worde struck Paul, too, with a cold chill, 
He flushed hotly. 

Mrs. Singleton also noticed that Rachel’s hair 
was dishevelled, her eyes swollen with tears, 
What could it mean? Rachel was certainly un- 
happy ; her face showed that. What could it mean? 
She said to herkelf that she would soon find out 
what the trouble was. Surely there must be 
scme reason for Rachel's tears. She glanced 
once at the young husband, She saw that he was 
greatly embarrassed over the situation. 

He was more than anxious to conceal from 
Rachel's friend the true situation of sffaire, and 
he had meant to caution Rachel about letting ony 
ove know their strange way of living beneath that 





roof, for he knew full weil that it would cause 
much comment, 

He concluded that, after all, it would not be 
best to warn his wife upon this matter, for that 
would be admitting to her their strained relation. 

Mrs, Singleton occupied the guest-chamber in 
the eastern wing, and he told himself that she 
surely would not krow what was taking place 
in the other part of the house. 

Rachel was quite as careful to guard this 
secret, however, as Paul was to have her do so, 
Still, Mrs. Singleton became convinced that there 
waa something terribly wrong in the household, 

“Ab! [have it! I will find out what it ie by 
the servant,” 

A few presentse—some of her cact-off finery. a 
rhinestone belb buckle, a lace neck-frill, anda 
pair of slippers not very much worn-—opeved the 
girl's lips. 

A little skilful questioning, and without even 
seeming to inquire, she learned the truth. 

Paul Verreil and Rachel iived like strangers 
beneath that roof, and she said to herself, for her 
brother's sake, who had loved R.chel, she would 
make it her business to find out what the diffi- 


culty was. 
(To be continued.) 








HER TRUE LOVE. 


—:0i— 
(Continued from page 345.) 
CHAPTER IV. 


For nearly three months after that dreadful 
day, when Jet found she was no wife, she wes 
partially insensible to all her misery. Brain 
fever for a time robbed her of her senses, and kept 
her from the knowledge of her wrecked life, 
her cruelly crushed hopes. 


“The earth was waking at the voice of May, 
The new grass brightened by the trodden way, 
The woods waved welcome to the sweet spring day,” 


ere the invalid was brought down, and laid on the 
great chintz-coyered sofa in the cosy parlour at 
Hollytree Farm. 

It had been a fearful time fur the two old 
people who were so bound up in the young 
girl's life, and they showed it. 

Aunt Bab’s hair was silvery white, and Uncle 
Nat’s ruddy face was lined and careworn. The 
knowledge that their niece was no wife struck 
a terrible blow at the old man’s pride. 

Aunt Bab thought more of the girl’s sorrow 
and cared less about the opinion of their little 
world; but her husband was furious against 
Froom, and at first would not let him over the 
threshold, even when Jet’s life was despaired of ; 
and the wretched young man wandered about 
like an uunquiet spirit, watching the window 
of the room in which she lay, and waiting eagerly 
for Linthorpe, who proved himself a friend indeed 
to Laurence in his misery, and who was inva!u- 
able at Hollytree farm in euch a crisis. 

*“ How is she?” Laurence would a:k, as the 
other came out, his hungry eyes devouring his 
face for tidir g*. 

“A little better—a little worse—or, just the 
same!" George would answer, according as the 
invalid varied, 

** You bad better come up to Blue Ash and stop 
there with me,” he said one day to Laurence, 
“ Mr, Trevor will never let you live egain under 
the same roof with Jet, and it only angers him 
to see you about here. I will try and reason with 
him of the subject, and make bim see things in a 
truer light.” 

And eo a cart came down from Blue Ash, and 
all Laurence’s things were put init, and he, grate- 
fully accepting the young farmer's offer, went to 
stay with him. 

After a time Aunt Bab and Linthorpe prevailed 
upon Uncle Nat to see that Froom was more 
sinned against than sinning, and to let him come 
to Hollytree Farm; and every day Laurence 
would come down and sit for a whilein the room 








where Jetlsy, listening to h«r senseless babbling,or 








kneel beside her bed praying for the life of the 
woman he loved, 

‘*He shan’t come here when she recovers her 
senses,” said Trevor, savagely, when he heard his 
niece’ was out of immediate danger. 
scoundrel ! 447 

“Nat, dear, he is not)” expostulated Aunt 
Bab, gently. 

She saw the grey hairs that mingled thickly 
with the golden curls, the deep lines about the 
mouth, the look of unutterable anguish in the 
blue eyes, and with a woman's keen penetration 
knew how much he suffered, though he war so 
silent, and spoke little of his remorse and un- 
dyivg regret. 

* No, he is certainly not a scoundrel,” chimed 
in George, who always stood up for Laurence, and 
would have done anything for the man Jet lived. 
“ He thought the woman was dead, I know he 
would rather have cut bis right hand off thar 
have married Jet had be known his wife lived. 
As to bis coming here, Mr. Trevor, sure that must 
depend upon your niece ; if she-——”’ 

© He shan’t come here, I tell you,” shouted the 
old man stubbornly, 

“Surely, if she asks for him you will Jet her 
see him ; you will not refuse her that small con- 
solation?” said Linthorpe, his voice full of 
emotion. Poor child ! she has snffered so much, 
we must not deny heranything. Then think how 
he loves her ; no one has ever—could ever love 
her so well,” he went on loya! to the core to the 
man he had vowed to befriend, “ You will let 
her see him if she wishes it?” 

“Well, then—yea, if she asks for him,” con- 
sented the old man, snfteving. 

But Jet did not aek forhim. She would lie ali 
day long on the great old-fashioned aofa, looking: 
out of the open window at the trim garden, with 
its mass of blush-pink china roses, its blue-eyed 
myosotis, sweet-ecented syringas, and shapely 
asphodels, gazing away into the distance, beyond 
the cowslip-bordered meadows, with a dreamy 
look in hersadeyer. A+hadow—verily, ashadow 
of the old Jet of a few short months ago, 

She seemed to take no interest in life, Stubby- 
tailed Boots would lie for hours at her feet un- 
noticed. Daisy was never inquired after, or 
Shiloh, or any of her pets. She was always gentle 
sod lovable, but took interest in nothing. 

In vain Linthorpe tried to rouse hgr out of 
the apathy that possessed her. She would 
listen to all he said, and then with a wistful 
smile, turn away her head and gaze out into 
apices, 

It pained the honest young fellow terribly 
to see her so gentle, so resigved to her unhappy 
fate. 

“Jet,” he cried, one day, when the June 
roses were flowering and the note of the nightin- 
gale rang through the larch spirney, his love 
getting the better of his se/f.contro), “Jet, you 
are not happy ?” 

“No,” she replied; “I never can be happy 
again.” 

“You think too much of the past.” 

“Yes, the shadow and the shame of it are 
always with me.” 

“Don't think of it!” heimplored. “ Let me 
make a future for you, I will marry you to- 
morrow if you'll have mei” 

‘© No, George,” she answered, gently, ‘I could 
not Jet you marry a woman, wretched and shame- 
stricken as I am.” 

“ But I will turn your shame, as you term it, 
into honour, You shail be my honoured, adored 
wife.” 

“No—no, Itcannot be.” » 

“Don’t send me from you!” he pleaded 
earnestly. ‘I will sell Blue Ash; we will go 
abroad. I cau get a farm at Manitoba or the 
Transvaal, aud I will devote my life to trying to 
make you happy, and forget the past.” 

“Dear George,” she anawered, deeply moved, 
“YT could not accept the sacrifice. Some day you 
will meet a sweet, innocent girl, who will be your 
wife and make you happy.” 

“ Never—never!” he cried, with a sob, as he 
dropped on his knees beside her, ‘“ There is only 
one woman in the world for me—you are she, £ 
can never care for avy other.” 

‘Listen, Jet,” he went on, after a minute, 


“ He's a 
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shading his face with his broad-leaved felt hat, 

Be uay wife only ia mame, I know how you 
love him, and [ will not ask a wife's affection 
from you. Oaly take my nome ; let me shelter 
you aud your child from the harah sneers of an 
uncharitable world, He will understand, I have 
spoken to him about it, and will give you to 
me.” ; 

‘Thank you from the depths of my heart, for 
your noble offer,” she answered gratefully, « little 
wistful smile on the poor wan face, so pathetic 
with its meek expression of resignation, “ Yet I 

annot accept it. In the sight of Heaven Iam 
his wife, and can never take another man's name. 
As you say he knowa, he will, I am gure, ap- 
preciate your generosity, but I could not link my 
ruined life with yours,” 

“ Will nothing I say move you--nothing make 
you alter your decision }” 

‘Nothing, dear George,” she replied, firmly, 
‘Heaven bless you, though, for your generosity 
ii kindness towards me.” 

‘‘ And Heiven bless you, Jet, aud comfort you 
and austain you in your trials,’ and he broke 
Jown, sobbing bitterly. 

Rushing from the room he sprang on his horse, 
and rode of at a furious pace, dashing the tears 
trom his eyes as he went, 
shame to his manhood ; they were shed for the 








And they were no | 


wrecked life of the creature he loved better than | 


aught else in the world, 
, e * “ 


The long sucmer days wore on, and slowly 
bub surely Jet grew weaker and weaker, She 
eldom lifted her bead from the chints-covered 
pillow ; her life seemed slipping silently away. 

* Aunt,” she said, suddenly, one sultry August 
afternoon, as the reapers passed along the road 
by the farm, singing on their homeward wey. 
“ Where is Laurence ?” 

‘Up at Blue Ash, 
thorpes,” 

Has he been there 

* Yes, dearie; these six months,” 

“May I see him, aunt! don’t think I can 
ive much longer now,” and she held up 4 
little, transparent hand, wofully thin and 

wasted, “| 
mce, to say good-bye !” 

“Don’t talk like that, dearie!” said the old 
voman, with a smothered sob, ‘ Of course you 
hall see him. I will send off Jack this minute.” 

Jet sauk back among her pillows as Aunt Bab 
left the room, aad shut her eyes, hoping that she 
might sleep, aud so paes the time that musi 

elapse ere Laurence could join her. 

Something, however, impelled Wer to open 
them again and look up the road Nat wound 
down the hil!-side from Dlue Ash. Ajorseeman 
was coming along at a furious pace, \Da—on 
he came, Nearer—nearer, His horse's) hoofs 
ihuadered on the road. She recognized hkn—-it 
was Laurence ! 

She clasped her hands over her heart to still 
its beating. ‘What could he be coming for, she 
wondered. Aunt Bab's messenger had not lef 
the farm. She coald see him distinctly, the 
white, worn face ; the bright, golden hair, 

“My love!” she murmured, softly. 

Another moment, he was at the gate ; another, 
and he strode into the quaint old pariour. 
Woak as sche was, Jat roze aa he entered and 
brew herself on to his breast, while he snatched 
her in hia arms, aud held her pressed closely 
againsd him, as though he would never loose her 
gain, while his passionate lips pressed kisses ou 
her cheek and brow. 

“ Mg dearest,” he said, at last, drawing her 
lown beside him on the sofa, “how I have 
longed for this moment; longed through all 
these dreary months to sea your sweet face once 
again!” and he bent his head and kissed her 


‘ 


throat, to hide the tears that welled thickly to 


staying with the Lin- 


? 


vex since-——since——' 





his eyes as he noted her changed appesrauce. | 


“Have you forgiven me, love, that I so unwib- 
tiagly broug! rrow on your dear head ¢”’ 
“Forgiven you! Oh, Laurence, need you 
ask ? 
"I should mot have dared to come to you 
now,” he went on, “but I have good news. 


Cav you bear the shock of a great surpriac |” 


t can’t be very wrong to see him juat | 


‘ 
t 
i 
} 





| 








“ Yes,” she answered, sadly, ‘I can_bear any- 
thing now.” 

“Then—I am free now!” 

** Free, Laurence 1” she gasped. 

“Yes, free. The wretched creature I thought 
rayaelf bound to fs dead; and you are my own 
dear wife!" 

“How?” asked Jet, faintly, her cyes fixed on 
his face, with a bewildered look in them. 

“She was married, two years before I met her, 
to an American, who, through her instrumen- 
tality, was wrongfully sent to twenty years penal 
servitude for a forgery and robbery of which she 
was guilty. He escaped from prison a few 
months ago, and tracked her to England, Find- 
ing she was living at the Court as my wife, he 
went to her and threatened to reveal her secret 
unless she gave him a large sum of money. She 
jeered aud defied him, telling him to do his 
wors) ; and he, desperate, starving, maddened 
by the memory of his wrongs and her treachery, 
drew a pistol and shot her dead !”’ 

Oh! Laurence, how terrible! ” 


Terrible, indeed, my dearest! Aod yeb the 


| awful deed has brought to light her secret, and 


we need never part again.” And he drew her 
head down to his breast, its rightful resting- 
place, and soothed her with tender endear- 
mente. 

* * * J om 

Three months later there were grand doings at 
Froom Court on the ceeasion of the christening 
of Sir Laurence Froom’s infant son. Triamphal 
arches were raised, decked with holly and ivy ; 
bells rang out joyful peals; the tenantry were 
feasted in the park-like grounds that surrounded 
the house ; barrels of beer ware broached, and 
sheep roasted whole, and the village lads and 
lasses danced in a great tent that had been 
erected for them right merrily; while at the 
Court a large party of Sir Laurence and Lady 
Froom’s friends gathered to do honour to the 
young heir. 

“Are you happy, Jet?” asked her husband, 
fondly, after all theie guests had departed, and 
they stood together by the cradle of their child, 
‘Does the present joy atone for the past 
sorrow ? ? 

“More than atones,” she suswered, softly. 


i" om more than happy. I shall have my 


paradise now on earth.” 

And Laurence, as he clasped his love iu his 
strong arms, and kissed her fair face, felt that 
she spoke truly ; felt that it lay in his power to 
guard her from all earthly ills, and make her !ife 
one long dream of love and happiness, 


(288 END. ] 








FACETLA, 


+ 


Teacusr; “Tommy Tucker may tell the class 
what a plagiarist is.” Tommy: “A mau who 
writes playa,” 

Mrs, Browntow; “Now, Tommie, go. and 
kiss your uncle, or mamma will cane you.” 
Tommy (after a long look at his surly old 
uncle): “ Cane me, ma.” 

Taprote : “ Your German guest seems to be 
enjoying his visit to thiscountry. He looks very 
happy.” Jingle: ‘‘Yes, He's found more 
things to grumble about than he expected.” 

Goon Deacon: “Seems to me the collections 
are becoming very light?” Beloved Pastor 
(gloomily) : They always are this time of year ; 
the ladies are saving up their money for Christmas 
slippers for me.” 

Ricx Aunt : '' Why do you bring me this dust, 
Tommy!” Tommy; “ Because I want you to 
bice it,” “Why do you tvant me to bite it” 
“ Because [ heard papa say that, when you bite 
the dust, we shall get ten thousand pounds,” 

“Toca I’ve gob a pretty good story here,” 
remarked the occasional contributor, as he seated 
himself and lighted one of the editor's cigars. 
The editor glanced over tho story, ‘‘ Yes,” he 


i said, “TI think this is a pretty good story, T tell 


b it myself occasionally,” 





“YT wisk we were rich, John, and could de 
something for the world,” Mra B. remarked, 
half-devoutly, haif-impatientiy. “ But, my dear,” 
he replied, “ we can do good in a quiet way now,” 
‘** Yes, but no one will ever hear of it.” 
Oe onen: “ one is an yg or B congress 

obby Bright: “It's when the surprise 
the ph and kill them.” “And when the 
whites surprise the Indians and kill them-——” 
“ That's a battle.” 

Wire: ‘' What in the world do you want with 
a trombone? You know that the man nex) door 
has driven ua nearly wild by his performances on 
that awful instrument.” Hubby: ‘Calm your- 
eelf, my dear, That’s the one I've bought.’ 

Ssrvant (to woman at the doer); “The mis- 
tress was took very ill last night, and can’s see 
anyone, Them’s my orders,” Woman: “ Yes, 
Will you please say that Misa S., the dresemaker, 
is at the door?” Servant (after a brief absence) : 
“Youare to walk upstairs, mum.,”’ 

Yuorne: “7 met Mr, Gutter in the train the 
other day, just before we gob. to a long tunnel,” 
Maude: “Yes, so he told me.” “On, did het 
What did the dear boy say about it?” ‘‘ He said 
he would rather.kiss you in a tunnel than any- 
where elze.” 

A Lawyar residing in the north of Hogland, 
and noted for his laconic style of expression, sent 
the following terse and witty note to a refractory 
client, who would not succumb to his reiterated 
demands for the payment of his bill. “ Sir, if you 
pay the enclosed you will oblige me. If you do 
not, I shall oblige you.” 

Hostess (to male wall-flower): “ Permit me 
to introduce you to a charming dancer, Mr. 
Westend.” Mr. Westend: “Au, thanks, no, I 
nevah dance.” “Would you like to join the 
card party in the drawing-room?” “Au 
thanks, no, I do not play.” Well, supper will 
be ready soon,” 

“ Accidents?” said the old sea captain, “No, 
we never have ang to speak of on this line. 
Why, one trip, about » year agé, the ship caught 
fire down in the hold, and we nevar discovered it 
until we got into port and began to upload.” 
That's strange, What put the fire out?” 
“ Why, it burned down through to the sea and 
the water put it out, Coulda’t burn the water, 
you know.” And the captain walked away 
smiling, while the interlocutor was so astonished 
that-he never thought to ask why the ship did 
not sink, 

Suz: “People say you are marrying me for 
my money. He (hotly): “The miserable 
slanderers! ['ll eve them in a courtof law! I 
won't stand it! I'll horsewhip’em! Tli——”" 
She: “ But, my dear, all that will make talk, 
aud it will get into the newspapers besides,” 
He: ‘‘I don’t care, I won't be lied about that 
way.”. She: ‘‘ You needn't be, my darling, I'll 
hs over my share to my brothers and sisters, 
aud let everybody know it.” He: “Um—er— 
never mind, Who cares what people aay? 1 
don’t.” 

A soLprrr, returuing from s ramble in the 
country; entered a wayside grocer’s shop to pur 
chase tobacco, While serving the soldier, the 
grocer observed his attention direoted to a box of 
red herrings on the counter, Being fond of « 
joke, he thought to excite » laugh at Toromy 
Atkins’ expense, and remarked : ‘* Ah, I see you 
have recognized your comrades, We call these 
sodgers.”. “Do you,” replied Tommy ; “thea | 
shall take those fellows up for deeerters.” And 
before the astonished merchant could interfere 
he ge es a dozen of them in his handkerchief, 
and off, u 

“Yes,” said the principal of the young ladice 
eeminary, to the proud parent. ‘ You ought to 
be very happy, my dear sir, to be the father of 
80 large a family, all the members of which 


appear to be devoted to one another.” * 


family | devoted!” gasped the old gentleman 

amazement, “ What on earth do you mean, 
ma'am?” “Why, yes, indeed,” said the snl 
cipal, beaming through her , “no fewer 
than eleven of Kate’s brotfers have been here 
this winter to take her to the theatre, and she 


tells tne she expecta the tall one with the blue 
eyes again tq-morrow,” 
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SOCIETY,: 

Aurnouch the Queen has at present arranged 
‘o pase only the last two weeks of her spring con 
tinental in Germany, and has promised 
to spend most of thad time efter apa her 
cecond son at Coburg, and the the 
guesd of her eldest daughter ab Cronberg, it is 
not impossible that ehe may be induced to alter 
her plans by the hos 
one the Kaizer, who is ca em Toghsh 
set hia heard upon entertainin august , 
grandmother this year, if not 10, hia capital, ther 
at Potadam or elsewhere, as may be mosd con- 
venient to her Majesty. . ; 

Tux chief obstacle in the way  seypalty the 


facd that the Queen, whose ; ma 
naturally increases with her years, Tm 
facing the pap and excitement that ‘would 
result, ip the ordi co from 


inary, course of th the 
desire of the Kaiser’s subjects to give her mnt 
welcome if she came among them as her Imperial 4 
grandson’s guest, 

AccorpING to a Paris paper the crown of the 
King of Por! which was recently repaired 
by a jeweller, is the most costly in the world, 
betog valued at over s million pounds, 

Tus two little daughters of the Duchess of 
Fife have now reached that g age when 
they say all manner of quaint things, and they 
are thoroughly companionable to their devoted 
grandmother and aunts. 

Lirtts Princess Ena of Battenberg becomes 
more and more of a pet with the Queen, to 
whont she shows the prettiest possible childish 
devotion, Her Majesty hos had such respect 
and love from Princess Henry ali her life, that 
it is small wonder her Royal Highness’s Jubilee 
daughter should have eo won her way into the 
Queen’s hearty ; 

Tue Princess cf Wales and her daughters 
will go. to Copenhagen at Easter to attend the 
wedding of Prineess Louise of Denmark (eldest 
daughter of the Crown Prince) and Prince 
Frederick of Schaumburg- Lippe, who is the heir 
to large and valuable estates in Bohemia and 
Upper Austria. ; 

fy seems likely now that the Princess of 
Wales is going to cycle alone, since she has 
ordered an 1896 pattern Rudge-Whitworth 
machine, aud it would also appear that the 
Prince means to go in for this kind of exercise, 
since one is being built to his Royal Highness’s 
order, They may, however, be for presents, 
The Jadies of the Royal family do not, so far, 
cycle in publie, bub much enjoy spias in their 
own parks, as they are in the happy position of 
being able to ride miles in their own private 
grounds, 

It is probable that the Princess of Wales will 

go to the Riviera aud join the Dowager Tearitsa, 
if any unfavourable chonge should take place in 
the condition of the Grand Duke George, of 
whose recovery no hopes are entertained. The 
Villa des Terrasses is on the road from Nice to 
Monaco, and itis a large and picturesque house, 
with extensive and very beautiful grounds, from 
which there are splendid views. 
_ THE marriage of Princess Alexandra of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha and the Hereditary Prince of 
Hobenlohe-Langenburg is to take place at 
Coburg about April 21st, with exactly the same 
ceremonial as was observed when her sister, 
Prineess Victoria Melita, was married to the 
Grand Duke of Heese, The wedding will be 
attended by the Quéen, the German Emperor and 
Empreas (who is a first cousin of the bride- 
groom), the Emprere Frederick, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess of Roumania, avd other rela- 
tives; while the Czar and Czarina are to be 
represented by the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess 


Serge. 

Tue other day the Queen of Spain gave her 
daughter, the Princess Mercedes of Spain, her 
first diamonds, the occasion being her fifteenth 
birthday, Hitherto she has only worn pearls, 
the change to diamonds marks the attainment of 


the years of discretion, that is to say marriage 
eligibility. : 4 





STATISTICS. 


Asour 1,000 ships pass up the English Chan- 
nel daily. 

THerz are nearly 7,000 miles of streets in 
London, 


Ir costs for food about £5 103, s week to | 


keep an elephant. ; 

Tsun annual cost of the British Army is 
£17,000,000; of the Navy £14,000,000. 

Anovr 15,000 artificial limba are turned out 
in England every year. 





GEMS. . 


Tux only way to have a friend is to be one, 

Tr betokens as great a soul to be capable of 
curing a fault, ay to°be incapable of commit- 
ting it. 

Tene sre no real virtues which are incon- 
sistent with each other, and it is only ovr own 
deficiencies in some special direction that could 
make Ib appear so. 

He only is great of heart who floods the 
world with a great affection, He only is great 
of mind who stirs the world with great thoughts. 
He only is great of will who does something 
to shape the world to a great career, and he is 
greatest who does the most of all these things, 
and dees them best, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Caustyor Sove.—In a list of winter soups, 
that made from chestnuts stands as a novelty, 
Pee) about sixty: chestnuts and blanch until the 
inner skin can be removed, then cook them 
gently In well-flayoured stock until tender enough 
to rub through a sieve. Dilute with the liquor 
in which they were cooked, and serve very hot, 
with croutons, 

Spanish Picerz.—-Two gallons of green to- 
matoes, sliced without peeling. ‘wo quarte of 
vinegar, one of sugar, two tablespoonfuls each of 
salt, ground mustard and black pepper, and one 
each of allspice and cloves, Mix and stew 
altogether until tender, stirring often to prevend 
scorching, Put in small glass jars. This is a 
pleasant sauce for all kinds of meat and fish, 

CuoconaTe CaKE.—One-hali cup of butter, 
one cup of sugar, yolks of three eggs, white of 
one, two-thirds cup of sweet milk, two cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, bake in two tins, Frosting 
for this cake: White of two eggs, one cup of 
powdered evgar, three tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate ; apread on one cake, then lay the 
other on.it, then spread the top of that. 

GoosrBERRyY Pit,.—Line a pie pan with thin 
puff paste, put in rome fire, ripe and well-picked 
gooseberries and sprinkle them with sufficient 
white sugar to eweeten well; put on the top 
paste and bake until done, Cut a hole in the 
centre end pour in slowly and carefully an un- 
cooked custard made with haif a pint of sweet 
cream, the yolks of three well-beaten eggs, sugar 
to taste, and very delicately flavour with lemon, 
Let it stand until cold before serving. 

Tomato CarcHur.—One peck tomatoes, one 
cup salt, one half cup mustard, one emall cup 
sugar, one t nful each white pepper, cinna- 
mon, cloves and cayenne pepper, all ground, and 
one quart cider vinegar. Take the heavy flesh 
variety of fruit, like the beefsteak, sweat, peel 
and put on the stove, boiling until soft, about 
twenty minutes. When partly cold, squeeze 
through a fine wire sieve, and put aside over 
night. Do not use any tin vessel, The next 
day draw off all the water, which will be on the 
top, and reserve some to be added if the catchup 
should turn out too thick, Then add ali the 
ingredients, stirring thoroughly and bottle, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aut. perfames of whatever naiure are due to a 
volatile oil, the escepe of which from the flowers 
is the cause of the fragrance peculiar to that 
blossom. 


A ovniovs pneumatic ball tyre for bicycles kas 
been patéated, substituting for the continvous 
tubular tyre a series of rubber balls, set in cups 
at the outer end of the spokes. ‘The balls are so 
arranged that they may be eimultaneouely in- 
fated, 


Inpra hae a stridulating spider whose sound, 
like the pouring of shot upon a plate, can be heard 
ten to twelve yards ; aunts that produce sounds by 
rasping the horny tip of the last abdominal seg- 
ment against dry leaves or twigs, and a butter fly 
which produces a series of raps with ite wings. 


Paracvay tea is made from the leaves of ihe 
Brazilian holly and takes the place of tea in 
nearly the whole of South America, where it 
haz been employed by Indians from time imme- 
morial and by their conquerors and eettlera since 
the seventeenth century. The tree, if let alone, 
will acquire a height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
but the plants from which the maié is collected 
are moderate-sized shrubs with numerous stems 
from ore root. 


THE cowboy's lasso is made by cutting a raw- 
hide into thin strips and half tannivg them with 
the hair on. These strips are then stretched over 
a block and braided into a rope, the strands being 
pulled very tight. The lasso is buried in sand for 
a week or two, and sbsorbs moisture from the 
ground, which makes it seft and pliable. ‘When 
teken from the ground it is stretched out, and 
the hair is sand-papered off. [tis then greased 
with mutton tallow and properly noored, when ib 
is ready for use, 


AnticLtes which were but a few yeara ago 
curiosities in the chemica! laboratories, are rapidly 
becoming regular articles of commerce, and the 
number of new compounds of more or lees im- 
portance is multiplying daily. Among the new 
inventions, saccharine is a considerable item in 
commerce, Ib has become familiar to the public 
as the substance that is many hundred times 
sweeter than sugar, And now we bave liquid air, 
which is condensed in strong cylinders, and is 
useful for many purposes, It is said to contain 
at certain stages seventy per cent. of oxygen. 


To go into astrange country and be unfamiliar 
with the alternatives necessary in emergencies i 
to start out op a dangerous expedition but ill- 
prepared for the haps and mishaps of such a tour. 
There is nothing more irmportant to en explorer 
than a thorough knowledge of botany and busb 
lore. A little information of this sort would 
have saved many a life, and would have spared 
travellers much pain, delay and weariness. Nature 
provides compensations in al) of the greal ex 
tremes of climate and condiiiens, There are 
regions where water in the way of springs and 
streams is practically unknown, but all through 
these dry places grow water treos that yield e 
bountiful supply to these who understand the 
peculiarities of this form of vegetation, A variety 
of eucalyptus, a tFee known as the desert oak, and 2 
number of varieties of caceiaare water trees. A party 
of travellers were passing over one of the water- 
lese districts of Australia, when, by an accident 
they found themselves a long distance from their 
journey’s end and almost perisbing with thirst, 
Suddenly one of the party, with a shout, dashed 
off towards a clump of trees, calling to bis com- 
panions to follow. With desperate hate, he 
threw himself from the saddle, aud digging with 
his hands in the sand at the root of one of the 
trees, he drew out a Jong spreading reot, This 
he cut in pieces and gave to his companions, Hach 
one put an end of the root in his mouth ani 
raised the other end above bis head. A most 
delicious drink of cool water poured from ta 
root, a piece two feet long holding quite enough 
for one draught. The water-bega were filled, and 


even the horses quenched their thiret in this 


novel way, - 
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Kirry.—A jar of. cream hall the jar of sweet G H.—The Serag’ c tinople is on the 
milk added, or it is too thick; wash the jar out with | Eastern point. area is one hundred and fifty acre-, 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, the mili, Shon whiks up: ven probably npped it too | enclosed with high walls, The entrance from the west 
much, and made butter and whey; just whip till it | is called the Porte, a name frequently 
, and whip gently. the whole . Fog! second is the 
Aec —Offer it to some dealer in such goods. Norse —The bread should be neatly trimmed, no eS poet Ne te i b : 4 es. There os 
8. K.—Select one arid thea make applicatfon. crust betng allowed to remain upon it; it should be an 0 of the city, where are kept 
held for a moment over hot glowing coals until well | +4. wives of former 
R. P.—At the London office of the Ageut-general of | browned, and turned just once. If butter is admissible 
the Colony. in the diet, it should be put on while hot. Soparn --To make 7 me alee fess cas, 
} ».— Yor cure a a quarter of flour, three pints 
B ay ms ty can procure the works desired at any Racpu.—The Sanacrit was the a pe ge of the t te taste, and half of a pineapple grated. Beat the 


V. M.—Spray the bird and the cage inside and out 
with alum and water. 


Sorrerer.—It should be bathed in hot water, and 
whica is often applied. 


Satu.—Tho oldest English public school is Winchester, 


tt wae founded in 1387 


Herry.-—Pale bluo. pink, or heliotrope nun’s veiling 
would be most sultable 


Constant Reaper. —Disclosure must be made to the 
clergyman or the registrar. 

8. P.—The instalments must be paid exactly in con- 
formity with the court's order 


G. L.—You had better consult a professional worker. 
We cannot advise you in the matter. 


Mapsune.—The plainer the napkine are folded on the 
ortvate dinner-table the better taste they are in. 


M, B.—You cannot take the law inte your own 
bands without being liable for the value of the dog. 


Prartexep.—Some people believe her to have been 
inspired, others are equaly sure she was an impostor. 


Lavain.—Bicester, in Oxford, {s called Bister: 
Otrencester, Oisister, and mapy others have their names 
similarly shortened. 

©. B.—Steaming, if properly done, or laying for a 
time, longer or shorter, as necessary, in hot wet sand is 
the best we can advise. 


Frosty Ferv.—Pay attention to diet, take plenty of 
exercise and wear warm clothing. It arises from a had 
virculation of the blood. 


Beta.—We would advise regular hours for sleep, 
moderation tn dancing, and the avoidance of all excite- 
ment affecting the nerves. 


3. D —George UII. was eighty-two years of age at his 
death ; he relgned longer than any Nonasch that had 
er eat upon the English throne. 


hertox.—Provincialisms exist the world over, but the 
prevalence of the dialect In question has doubtless been 
exaggerated in regard to the north of England. 


Drerressep.—We do not think that you will be long 
subject to the moodinessreferred to. You will eventually 
outgrow it and probably soon eclipse your more self- 
confident rivais. 


LaDYBIRD.—Whiteness may be acquired by constantly 
wearing gloves, washing the hands in warm water, and 
sornetimes at night rubbing them with cold cream, or 
other unctuous preparations. 


Unaarry Osz.—Your complaints against your hus- 
band may be well-founded, but if there is any possibility 
of his leading in the future a better life ‘ hope on,” and 
do not give publicity to your troubles. 


W. W.--You may use tepid or warm water, as the 
weather may suggest, usually winding it up with a 
dash or two of cold water, to prevent taking cold, if 
exposed shortly afterwards to raw or chilly air. 


R. B.~-Take of powdered salt and ‘flour equal parts, 
heat them well in the oven, then thoroughiy rub iuto 
the fur, from which, when the cleansing has been 
effected, the powder must be thoroughly shaken out. 


Eumy.—Kerosene is a cleansing t of much 
strength and usefulness. A little in scrubbing water is 
certain to give oilcloth a bright polish, and is also useful 
for cleaning dirty windo w-panes, lamp chimneys, 4c. 


Berry.—Dry them well, make three or four cute 
cross-ways on the back, dredge a little flour over them, 
and cook on a gridiron five or six inches above a clear 
ive. You can toast them before the fire; some boil 

16m. 


Eowrn.—The banngs must be put up in the parish 
vhurch (or in each church when the parties dwell in 
different parishes) on three consecutive Bundays before 
the marriage can be celebrated. The fee is usually two 
shi , 

T. 8.— Apples are nutritious, medicinal and vitalizing; 
they ald digestion, clear the voice, and correct the 
acidity of the stomach. Ano apple contains as much 
autriment as a potato in a pleasanter and more whole- 
geome form. 


Hav.—Battering-rams were from sixty to one hun- 
dred feet long, and worked by forty or fifty men, con- 
tinually relieved.” The largest battering-rams of the 
anctents were equal in force toa thirty-six pound shot 
from 4 cannon, 


R. U.—If not stained or very dirty equal parts of 
stale bread-crumb, finely powdered fuller earth, and 
cbalk mixed ther and carefully rubbed down but 
not across the fabric, using for rubber a pad of stale 
read-crumb, 


8. V.—The cost of them is as nothing compared with 
the loss occasioned by the spoiling of a few cans of fruit. 
t course, it ia possible to release the rubber without 
injuring the can, but there is always a risk attending 
the pertormanse. 


Brahmins of India, spoken at the time Solomon. 
Philologists have discovered an intimate connection 
between the Sanscrit, Versian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, 
Slavonian, Celtic, and Scandinavian languages. 


Dusiovs Osz. —Ev —= upon the 
acquaintance and the of friendship. If the 


young man is an old friend, one she has known tolerably 
well and is on friendly terms with her family or friends, 
there is no reason why she should not invite him. 


Vere —The pyraraids have existed for thousands of 
years and puzzled the ingenuity of the leafoed to trace 
their origin. The most magnificent are those in the 
neighbourhood of Grand Cairo; the finest is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet higher than St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Issomnta.—There are no harmleas remedies that will 
induce sleep when wakefulness is caused by mental 
worry. All —— compounded for this purpose 
are barmful drugs, the desire for whioh grows upon the 
user until he becomes the victim of the most horrible 
form of slavery 


A. B. O.—Whenever you have occasion to use char- 
coal as a disinfectant, deodoriser, and bleacher, it is 
im portant that it should be both freeh-burnt and fresh- 
powdered, and ee a out of contact with the 
air, until jaat about to be employed. It loses its valu- 
able jualities very fast if left exposed to the alr. 


WITH HER OWN PEOPLE. 


“'Trs a grand place,” said the white-haired woman, 
‘ With the fine green cyprese bi all around, 
And ivy climbin’ about the beads 
And yellow myrtle on every mound. 

Bat it frets me greatly when I do be thinkin’ 
‘Tis here they'll bring me when [ come to die ; 
Asthore, I long for my own people ; 

With my own people I fain would lie. 


“ForT'm hardly a blade et of pod churchyard, 
Where a e of grass vw, 
Close by the sea, on a barren hillside, 
Wild you'd call it, and drear, I know. 
But my old heart aches as I do be thinkin’ 
How far away from it I’m like to die; 
For Shag 9 tet wee ee: 
With my own people [ yearn to lie. 


To-day I was in that little graveyard 

And watched them sodding a new-made grave : 
Hers who longed for the dreary hillside, 

Near the endless sough of the moaning wave. 

But it matters naught, for her weird ie over, 

And she rests at laet ov the heavenly shore, 

In the smile of God, with her own people, 

Where none can part them re. a. 


JuLtvus.—-The members are — es. and 
on changes of Administration are iom erased, though 
those in opposition never attend. They are styled right 
honourable, and are sworn to observe secrecy; the 
lowest at the board pr his opinion first, and 
the sovereign, if present, concludes with declaring 
judgment. 

Ayxrous Mcrura.—Teach them everything that is 
worth knowing. There is no danger that women will 
know too much. Knowledge is power, and stren, 
and safety. The best and wisest management is t 
which gives the most breadth and comprehensivensss 
and in’ it understanding of ourselves and d6ur 
duties to the world. 


Lavra.—When you are 
gelatine melted and mixed with the sugar, favouring 
or custard, whatever you are putting in, and let tt be a 
little cool, not at all cold ; whip up the cream, and add 
the gelatine —— till it is nicely mixed ; then pour 
it into the mould ; all that is necessary is for the gela- 
tine to be thoroughly mixed with the cream. 


Amaition,—About one in ten thousand young women. 
with musical aeptrations make a success of it—as a pro- 
fession. It involves self-denial, hard work, patience, 
fortitude, heartaches and headaches innumerable. If 

ou are willing to undertake a task that means all of 
ese, and much more, with the risk of failing at last, 
we wish you well in every sense of word. 


Pay.11s.—Insufficient drying ts the cause of most 
chapped hands. It is an excellent idea to keep on 
one’s dressing-table a box of almond meal with a per- 
forated cover. When the hands are dried with the 
towel, a little almond meal dusted over them will com- 
plete the work of absorbing the moisture, and the hands 
will not chap. 


Zepas.—it ia quite correct to say, in speaking of 
money, that the equivalent of a coin or piece in money 
of lesser value is the coin itself—thus twelve ce ia 
one shilling; tweuty sbilliags is ome pound; four 
farthings is one penny ; so also two halfpennies is one 
penny ; of course the meaning is peuny's-worth; not 
the actual coin. 





a cream, have the 
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each fritter, drop them into hot and fry them a 
light brown on 

— way to rid of the in- 
sects on the bird is to dust K insect powder 
freely in among feathers ; that does no harm to the 


| 
: 


ected to many processes before 
= a the arn oe Be the reputation 7 
oy e@ best, ta ut paine preparation, an: 

in the world's markets it hee practically no rival. 
Acarsa,—Dieu et mon droit —"'God and my right "— 

was first used by Richard L., a.p, 1198. The Bohemian 

crest, viz., three ostrich feathers and the motto Ich dicen 

—**T serve" —was a og grey Black Prince 


at the f Cressy, 4 

elain in that battle, 1846. Honi soit qui mal = 
‘ Evil be to him who eyil thinks "—was made the motto 
of the Garter, 1349-50. Je maintiendvai—-“[ will main- 
tain "—was adopted by William I{I, on the arms of 
England, 1638. 


AcatHa.—Trim the roots carefully, cut off the green 
stalks, and cut the bleached picces into half-inch 
lengths. Do not throw away ong vee of the roots, as 
it makes a delicious salad by itself, W.: 
celery in ice-cold water, drain them fn a cloth, and 
them into or Cpt aos Season _ 3 =| 
a of & a saltapoonfu Pepper 
Ahan oy rene celery, and over all a= ee table- 
spoon! mayonnaise tossing whole so 
as to mask every piece. Serve of ones. 

Many.—Put the liquid of the meat, when the meat is 
nearly done, into a soup kettle; add to this three 
chopped ontone, and half a t of popper and 
drop in the dumpling, made as follows: One pint of 


sweet milk, mixed with three teacupfuls of flour, into 
which two teaspoonfuls of aye ay have been 
thoroughly sifted. Mtx very carefully the milk and 
flour te prevent lumps, and then add flour to 
make a atiff di v which drop into the soup, a 
spoonful at a and continue to boil until it 
becomes tender and flaky. 





Reaper, Post-free. Threo-halfpence 
Waskly or Quarterly, One Siiiling and iightpamae 


Aut Back Nuwares, Parts and Youmans are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


(OR. —Part 414, N Renty, yotes 
tron, Mighiponce. Also Vol Vey pdm gg aay! 
Tux INDEX to Vor. LXV. is Now Ready; Price Ove 
post-free, Three-halfpence. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE isadmitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specificin CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE offectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


CAUTION-BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNR, "on the Government 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e 


discovered 


2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 


Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Sonu ManuracturER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





BOTANIC HALL, COLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. 
PERIOOIGAL IMPEDIMENTS, 
LADIES’ 


BEST FRIEND. 


Married or Single Ladies should send 
at once for 

Ladies’ Handy Lllustrated Guide, 
post-free, sealed, two stamps; in- 
valuable’ information, iculars 
and Testimonials, stamped envelope, 
The only effectual neyo Pn that does 
not contain poisonous or —— 
drugs; cannot hurt the mos’ 
cate.—Send two stamps for 


Ladies Handy lilustrated Guide. 


MADAME C, F. LILLY, 
Colston 8t., Bristol. 






















Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear, 


ws PATENT DIAGONAL 
Ev & 


SEAM CORSETS, 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. 

Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric 

Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth; Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth; 4s, 11d., 5s, 11d., és. lld., 7s. 11d. 
per pair and upwards 

** Admirably modelled—exquisite! y neat and strong.” 
~~ en. 
TEREE GOLD MEDALS 


" \ by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in 
: the United Kingdom and Colonies. 











~ Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes ls. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)< if all Chemists. 
Sent anywhcre on receipt of 
15 or 34 + oe. by a 
ko - maker, 

FEMALES Chemist, Nottingham. 
Vpoware of Imitations injurious & worthless! 


































RISING SUN STOVE 
POLISH. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD, 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH, 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., 2s well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
In 3d. Boxes, 


Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


GC. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 





Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 
Supple, Healthy. 10 ION 















HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND a 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 





TERE PILLS 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 
And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental te Females. 


THE OINTMENT 


the most — is Pomnedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, merernntiees Stiff 
oints, Old Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases 










Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, 
or by letter. 











IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Especially to those who wish to know of a SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY 
FOR ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIES, a Remedy which in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about ali that is required, yener- 
ally in a few hours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mra, 
W. writes: “BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed with all testimonials and Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 6d. is generally sufficient for any case. | 


Fall particulars will be gladly forwarded to any lady on reeeipt of addressed 
envelope. Write privately at once to :—- 


‘MRS, L. R. ALLEN, 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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Losnox Rearen, _ADVERTISEMENTS. Pupavary, 1896, 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


| BEECHAM'S PILLS.| 


FOR ALL 





= feircatie ca a i? eae 
> pete ee 
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_Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as @ < 














































; A CASEIN 

a OER OW 

ee Fe) Sick Headache, Constipation, 

- ST. HEL ZNCLAND 

sn : — j * ° 7 < 

zg | Sawer Wecens* fl Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 

4 ea: 7 Disordered Liver, and : 
{ i © 

i: | Contains Fifty-Six Pills. Female Ailments, 

fe THE SALE _ 1S NOW SIX, MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. : 

4 Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St Helen’ s, Lancashire. 

be id by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 

$a; Full directions aie 3 each Box. - 

“a 

tn, Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 

st is @ Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 2 

In Collapsible T'ubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. § 

q 4 

7 SIELX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING.§ . 

4 Ramm, APs THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. : 

: ¢ “fi .* SEND TO THE < 

i S za ri ¥ 

sofa ANENATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO.,—f ; 

| A aiecome WS Chief Office: 138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ¢ 

j a dll MELA. WS Ms * FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-F REE. : 

| The most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 

| FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 

CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. ; 

BREAKFAST—SUPPER. % 


EPPS S442. 


prem Crate Polish. 


COCOA Esa 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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Medical Men, 


Nurses 


Officers of 
Trained 
during Epidemics, 


are synonymous, but neither exists where 


> Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, 


recommend 


LIFEBUOY “Soar 


Health 


Hygienisches Ins- 
titut, Hamburg, 
says in his report 
of Remarkable 
Experiments made 
with Lifebuoy Soap, 
Full particulars 
round each tablet. 
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Given nh wa y | Re-V uleanized Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. 


our name, your Monogram, bottle of 
Endorsin 1g Ink, 2 Pads, Box and Brush 
y for od. pos st free ; with Marki ing Ink or 
Pencil, 1s. 3d. Nickel Silver Pen and 
Pe sneil Case, with Name Stamp, 6d. 























Ni ar . Wat “ Case, beautifully chased, 

ith Name and Add 1p, Is.5 and every er description of Rubber PS 
Stamps, Endo reing and Im ible Inks, ln 
Stencils, Hand-printing , apr ances, &c. ; ' < y 
it half the ¥ usual price, Send for List of -= CIVEN AWAY *~ ah 
h nd lred Illustrations. Agents wanted.- “~— > 
‘ to Crys tal Palace ‘John Bond’ S Daughter' s) Gola ™ 
medal Btarking Yok WwW oe hgate Road, Lon« : 

he O nal diul cine Ink Label hes the Tre te ene 
“Cry bers Pu 2 
Linen 


Lasts Longer. 


Your Clothes delightfully fresh and 
sweet if soaked and washed with 
HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF SOAP 

OR 
HUDSON’S DRY SOAP. 


Shirt C 5 thom dy ap ayed or Cc fine 
jagged if Hupson’s is always used 
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DR. BILAN CHARD’S 
FEMALE PILLS 


ARE acknowledged to be the only gonnine remedy for removing 


IRREGULARITIES IN MARRIED OR SINGLE WOMEN. 


HFY are ci ortain a ire the most obstinate case, and quickly bring about all that 


i aa ired after all cise ls. Thousands of Testimonials received. In box nes, le. 1jd., 
éd. 


4a. 9d str 1g, 43. 
post from 


20, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON 


opposits Live TPool street 
Advice Fr« » daily between 4.0 and 6 PM, or by letter 
Teetimouials and i full 3 atticulars on receipt of stamped envelope. 
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WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


wHerron’s PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
PTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTOoN’s PILLS 
WHELPT oN’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
WHELPTO 


The Best Dinner Pills 
‘'S OINTMENT 
oe 
WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 
Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


[Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them 
Sold by all Chemists, 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 
Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
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